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Living—Life 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


HE world owes me a living,” 
He argued languidly, 
As he laughed and loitered through the years 
In gay frivolity. 


But when he learned to know the world, 
With sin and sorrow rife, 

And learned to speak His name, he cried : 
“T owe the world a life.” 


CINCINNATI, O. 


How to Learn to Love 

What our love has cost us is the measure of our 
love. We love most those for whom we have done 
the most. A young American missionary in China 
recently made a tour through the field with the veteran 
Dr. Hunter Corbett, who has given almost fifty years 
of his life to the Chinese. Of Dr. Corbett, in one of 
the informal meetings of the trip, the younger man 
writes : ‘*He sat in the midst of a large and mixed 
audience of adults and children, like a patriarch, 
loved by every one alike, and loving them in return, 
as only a man can who has endured all that Dr..Cor- 
bett has borne for that people.’’ The secret of this 
veteran missionary’s love for his parishioners is open 
to us all. And if our love has not costly self-sacrifice 
in it, let us not think that we have learned to love 


at all. 
ZX 
Giving Up as a Reward 


Rewards are usually looked upon as something 
more than mere rights. A boy or a man does well, 
and in addition to receiving the expected results of 
well-doing, he sometimes receives a special and un- 
expected reward. That is the common and worldly 
way of looking at the matter; for the world thinks 
chiefly of getting. What a different idea Paul sug- 
gests! After he has conclusively proved, in one of 
his letters, that it is God's plan for those who preach 








the gospel to ‘‘live of the gospel,’’—that is, receive 


‘sufficient pay from the work to provide for their liv- 


ing expenses,—he adds that he writes‘thus not for 
himself, because it were better for him to die than 
that any man should make his glorying void. Then 
he disclaims any credit even for this high stand, ex- 
plaining that he mus¢ preach, and that it is not a 
matter of choice with him atall, And finally heasks : 
‘*What then is my reward? That, when! preach the 
gospel, I may make the gospel without charge, so as 
not to use to the full my right.'’ There is Paul’sidea 
of reward : declining to use the rights that are incon- 
testably ours. What a setback that ought to give 
to those who prate of ‘‘Christian liberty’’ as an 
excuse for personal indulgences! How many times 
to-day have we laid hold on this choicest of all 


rewards ? 
Hx 
Avoiding the Issue 


‘«Issues’' are good things to keep quiet about, 
when people are really desirous of working together. 
The best way for people to get hopelessly apart from 
each other, in Christian service as in everything else, 
is to raise and formulate an issue. Ata meeting where 
persons of strong convictions and differing views had 
assembled for the purpose of arriving at a common 
basis of belief and effort, it was suggested that the 
speediest way to ‘‘get somewhere’’ was to formulate 
an issue,.so that all hands might have something 


~% 


Down—a 


LONG the city streets these wintry days they 
shuffle listlessly, the ragged and disconsolate 


to themselves in their 
misery and dejection—‘: Down and out, down and 
out.'’ - It is the last phrase that a man of any courage 
is willing to utter; but these, who have fallen and 
have not yet risen again, have lost their courage. The 
fight they made in earlier days, and perhaps only 
yesterday, was a losing fight, and under a stress which 
was not sustained. Test after test of manhood came, 
and again and again spirit and flesh gave way, yield- 
ing, slumping, weakening under the tests until the 
man became hopeless about himself, careless of the 
next step, nerveless and lax, and ready to count him- 
self ‘*down ana out.”’ 

These men are kith and kin of our own, 
not of another make. Their experience is not foreign 
to us; for in that crowd on the city streets there are 
comfortably dressed men and women who have failed 
so miserably. in reaching their ideals that they too are 
muttering despairingly, ‘‘ Down and out,’’ as they re- 
member how far short they have fallen of the thing 
that they were called to do. 

But some in that crowd are down, who will not for 
an instant take to themselves the rest of that desperate 
phrase. They are as far down as the well-dressed 
or the ragged castaway, with this exception, —they are 
not ‘‘out.’’ They have failed, but they are not fail- 
ures. They do not live in the empty hope that they 
will never fail in any way again, but of one thing they 
are certain, —nothing must be allowed to drive them to 
the deserving of that whole phrase. They are not 
‘¢out,"’ and, with God’s help, never will be. 

It is not easy to keep out of the castaway company. 
Even Paul had his misgivings just there concerning 
himself. For him to let down at all from the right as 
it had» been disclosed to him, was to him a fearful 
fall. - It is so with any of us who have been schooled 
in higher things. The poor fellow in the street, 
stumbling along in his. rags, may not have fallen as 
far as have some of. his brethren,- because his. begin- 
ning may have been less enlightened. The sensitive, 


castaways who mutter 


They are 


to discuss and get together on. Fortunately and sen- 
sibly this suggestion was not adopted; for the stating 
of an issue, just then, would have furnished only a 
line of cleavage, —the very thing that needed most to be 
avoided, By a resolute refusal to recognize ‘* issues,’ 
and by an earnest devoting of thoughts and energies 
to those matters on which all could agree, the desired 
goal was reached. What is true of formal meetings 
is just as true of the everyday intercourse of friends, 
Specific statements of matters of disagreement have no 
place in the life or conversation of those who would 
be co-workers. 
x 


When Concealment is Right 


There are times when it is our duty to conceal 
facts about ourselves and others. We should ever try 
to hide the knowledge of our afflictions, and any un- 
kind or hurtful thing about another that is not neces- 
sary to be known in the interests of right. George 
Matheson's biographer says that after it was necessary 
for the blind preacher to memorize the lessons and 
hymns for public worship, he continued to look on 
the open book as he recited. He did not wish to 
attract the attention of his audience from the message 
to the man. George MacDonald says truly that we 
are not bound to tell all we know, but we are bound 
to know nothing that we are ashamed to tell. We 
should conceal what will do no good by being known 
and no harm by being hidden, 


“ 


nd Out 


religiously trained man is capable of the keenest re- 
morse, the gloomiest dejection of spirit, and is easily 
open to temptation of utter discouragement. He 
knows he ought to have done better. He‘did not do 
nearly as well as he knew how, and not for the first 
time, but for the hundredth, he sees that he hasa 
terribly hard problem in the sin that most easily besets 
him, and that now and then downs him. He has prayed 
about it much. He has wondered whether he ever 
will get wholly clear of the drag that clogs his steps. 
And with that wavering of spirit comes the temptation 
to give up. It makes no great headway at first, but 
each new failure is more disheartening than the last, 
and he may come to believe that he is doomed to an 
ever-increasing habit of doing regrettable, unworthy, 
sinful deeds. When he comes to that point he is in 
a fair way to go on the rocks. 

But no man ought to come to that point. God pur- 
posed life, and not wreck, for his children. Jesus 
came that man might have life and that abundantly, 
not death and that despairingly. He urged endurance 
to theend. Alongside the door into temptation is the 
door leading away from it. To the man or woman 
who was down, his word was ‘‘arise.’" He did not 
ask that his followers should be taken away from the 
real world into the soft airs ‘ofa protected hot-house 
existence, but he plainly expected them to be in the 
thick of things, making a courageous, unending fight, 
with him, for a triumph. 

He knew that the wear and tear of temptation was 
hard to offset, and he knew that the sense of failure 
was a bitter trial ; but he himself purposed to be the 
steadying, hope-giving, saving personality in the midst 
of it all, and he pleads with us to turn to him for help. 
Who of us would be able to stand the sickening sense 
of failure, who of us could dare to stay in the fight, if 
we could not go on side by side with the tempted 
Christ? If his perfectness was not free from the on- 
slaughts of temptation, how may we in our damaged 
state expect to be free from the attacks of evil? And 


though we have a black record of failures back of us, 
and a nature that totters toward failure to-day, not 
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even that miserabie record, not even that wavering 
nature, discourages the constraining Christ in our walk 
with him. While he remains undismayed alongside 
us, let us never be dismayed in the light and suste- 
nance of his hopefulness for us. 

In spite of all we know about ourselves, the fact 
that Jesus is hopeful about us ought to key us to high 
tension in making his hope come true. ‘‘ How bound- 
lessly appreciative and generous he was,"’ said Mr. 
Speer of his friend Henry Clay Trumbull, ‘seeing 
good where there was no good except in his seeing. 
He loved his own ideals which he dreamed he saw in 
others, and then by his sheer love he began to create 
them in others. He had the divine blindness of love 
which saw past the evil that can be expelled from life. 
He had the divine vision of love which beheld the 
invisible capacities for good and beauty. It was but 
our humiliation and our glory that he was ever find- 
ing in us nobleness which we did not know was pos- 
sible for us, until he loved it into being in us."’ 

If any one of us is ‘‘ down"’: to-day, Jesus is hope- 
fully loving us upward into courage and full service 
again ; if nobieness is dead within us, and the meaner 
motives have begun to stir powerfully in our thought 
and life, Jesus still perceives what we might be if he 
could have his way, and he loves into being within 
us the nobleness that we had not thought could live 
at all in such atmosphere. 

But divine power and love can work but slowly 
through all the tangle of grief and fears and the ham- 
per of old wreckage that we will not cut away. The 
thought of failure keeps us under and keeps God out. 
The past blunder, the present incompetence, the 
yielding to depression of mind and body, the admit- 
ting of a final defeat after many battles, —all make 
love's problem needlessly hard. Says Campbell 
Morgan, ‘‘God is equal to making us equal to the 
doing of any duty he calls us to do.’’ He is equal 
even to the making over of a man who, with the un- 
limited power of Christ at his call, is yet tempted to 
count himself beaten and driven from the field— 
routed, and ‘‘down and out.’’ Why not let Christ 
take charge and love us past the danger-point in this 
common temptation, and up into courage once more? 























What Do We Need to 
Know about Christ ? 


There is much that human curiosity prompts us 
to desire to know about our Saviour when he was a 
man upon earth; but would there, after all, be any 
gain in having our curiosity on all such points grati- 
fied? An earnest Christian lawyer in Wyoming who 
seeks light on certain facts of our Lord's life on earth 
has, perhaps, not thought of this aspect of the matter. 
He writes : 

As we are now studying the life of our Saviour, thé writer 
believes we should have a clearer understanding of certain 
phases of that-life.as an.aid to ourselves in living the Christian 
life, and with that in view I request that you enlighten us on 
the ag questions : 

Did the Saviour live his holy life with such aid, and only 
such aid, as we must live the acceptable life with ? 

Did the Saviour’s body differ from our bodies in any particu- 
lar? Or in all particulars ? 

Was the Saviour dependent upon the aid of the Holy Spirit ? 
Did he aid the Saviour in his preaching and teaching in the 
way that he aids Christian workers to-day? Was his aid 
necessary to the Saviour’s work on earth ? 

My view on the first and third questions is on the affirmative 
side, and if I am right, confirmation will help me; and if 
wrong, I want to be set right. I am a Christian and a teacher 
in the Sunday-school, and I want both my life and my teach- 
ing to be right. 

But one can be right in his life and teaching without 
having any of these questions answered. For these 
questions have to do chiefly with Jesus’ own life and 
problems ; and with that we on earth have nothing to 
do. We may, indeed, be confident that Jesus had a 
greater work to do than any man has ever had to do ; 
that he had greater burdens to bear, and needed more 
strength to bear them, than any man before or since 
his time ; that he received all the aid that he needed, 
as we shall receive, if we will, all the strength that we 
need. But the Editor does not believe that any one but 
Deity, and those who are with Deity and freed from 
the limitations of the body, can answer the questions 
that this letter asks, or could comprehend the answers 
if they were given. Therefore there would seem to 
be only loss in attempting to consider them. 

For there are, after all, only two questions about the 
Saviour that any man needs to answer: Who is Jesus 
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President Roosevelt on Religious Education 











The Religious Education Association, in annual session at Washington, D. C., February 11-13, 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 12, adjourned to the White House, where President Roosevelt 


received the delegates. 


President King 


MR. PRESIDENT: I count it a special honor to be 
able to present to you a small part of the widely scat- 
tered and widely representative membership of the 
Religious Education Association. The Association 
believes in ideals, but it believes most of all in incar- 
nate ideals ; and it rejoices to think that some of its 
highest ideals have been vigorously and effectively 
embodied in the Chief Executive of the nation. It 
believes in moral and religious education; and it can- 
not be blind to the fact that from the White House 
in your administration there has gone out a moral 
and religious educational influence quite beyond 
estimate. We count it the most happy incident in 
our program that we are able thus to bring you our 
greeting and tribute of respect. 


“ 
President Roosevelt 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN : It is a 
very real pleasure to me to greet the members of this 
Association. I doubt if there is any lesson more es- 
sential to teach in an industrial democracy like ours 
than the lesson that any failure to train the average 
citizen to a belief in the things of the spirit no less 
than the things of the body, must in the long run en- 
tail misfortune, shortcoming, possible disaster upon 
the nation itself. It is eminently right that we Amer- 
icans should be proud of our material prosperity. It 
is eminently right that we should pride ourselves upon 
a widely diffused and exceedingly practical system of 
education. I believe in both, but neither will avail 
if something else is not added to the nation. © The 
material prosperity is essential as a foundation, but it 
is only a foundation, and upon it must be built the 
superstructure of the kigher moral and spiritual life ; 


After President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College had introduced 
the delegates, the President made significant response. 


Introduction and response follow. 


for otherwise in itself the material prosperity will 
amount to but little. So with our education ; it is 
necessary that we should see that the children should 
be trained not merely in reading and writing, not 
merely in the elementary branches of learning strictly 
so defined, but trained industrially, trained adequately 
to meet the ever-increasing demands of the complex 
growth of our industrialism, trained agriculturally, 
trained in handicrafts, trained to be more efficient 
workers in every field of human activity. But they 
must be trained in more than that, or the nation will 
ultimately go down. They must be trained in the 
elementary branches of righteousness ; they must be 
trained so that it shall come naturally to them to 
abhor that which is evil, or we never can see our de- 
mocracy take the place which it must and shall take 
among the nations of the earth. 

In making an address in greeting any body like 
this I always want my words taken at their exact face 
value. I do not believe ever in teaching what can- 
not be practised. I do not want ever to hear a man 
say to pay no regard to the things of the body in life 
as it is to-day.“ On the contrary I would tell every 
young man that it is his first duty to pull his own 
weight ; to take care of himself and take care of 
those dependent upon him. He cannot do anything 
for others until he has first made it certain that he 
will not be a burden upon others. I want to see a 
man able to earn his own livelihood. I want to see 
the woman able to do her part as housewife and 
mother. But all my plea is that the man shall not 
be content with merely that; that the man shall 
realize that after a certain point has been reached, 
the increment of his fortune, the increment of his ma- 
terial well-being, amounts to but very little compared 
to the result of effort spent in other directions, 








Christ? What can he do for man? The lawyer-in- 
quirer is probably in no doubt on those two points ; 
and the answers are gloriously enough to make his 
life and teaching right. Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God and my own acknowledged Saviour. Jesus Christ 
saves me from eternal death ; he places omniscience 
at my disposal for the settling of every problem, and 
he places omnipotence at my disposal for the conquer- 
ing of every temptation. He has sent me his Spirit, 
a Comforter, to be with me and of me every step of 
the way through life and death. What more can I 
ask? What more do I need to know? 


-— 
When Conscience is to be Trusted 


To depend upon a blind guide is to invite dis- 
aster. But can one’s conscience ever be counted a 
blind guide? That is the question that is raised by 
the letter of an Ontario reader : 

In your issue of January it there is an article by Robert E. 
Speer entitled, ‘‘When Did Jesus Denounce Men?" He 


says, ‘‘ Conscience is not, and never was, a sure guide."’ I 
think it is Byron who says— 


‘* Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 
Man's conscience is the oracle of God.’ 


Will you kindly enlighten us on the question of conscience ? 
What is it? To what extent is it a guide? Some can con- 


scientiously do certain things, while others can not. What is 
the determining factor? 
The will of God is the determining factor ; there is 


no other. And men’s consciences sometimes com- 
mend their doing what is very far from being the will 
of God, as when Saul of Tarsus conscientiously de- 
nounced Jesus Christ and put to death the disciples of 
Christ. He, in ignorance, believed that it was right 
for him to do this, and his conscience said, ‘‘ Do 
what you believe is right.’"’ But Paul came to learn 
more about conscience than Byron ever learned ; 
and Paul recognized the unreliability of conscience as 
a guide, when he wrote to Titus, of certain eyvil-doers, 
‘¢both their mind and their conscience are defiled.'’ 
For conscience is not a guide, but a monitor, or a 
prod, It does not tell us what is right and what is 
wrong ; it does tell us to do that which we know (by 


other means) is right, and to refrain from doing that 


which we know is wrong. We get our knowledge of 
right and wrong in a variety of ways, but we do not get 
it from conscience. Home training, Sunday-school 
training, general influences, study, observation, prac- 
tise, and direct revelation from God, all go to make 
up a man’s standards of right and wrong: conscience 
simply prods him to be true to his standards ; and 
conscience does this whether those standards are true 
or false. Hence conscientious wrong-doing is such a 
common and insidious thing. 

Conscience is keen or dull according as it is re- 
garded or ignored. Conscience may fairly be counted 
as always iutending to be on the right side ; that is, 
conscience is part of a man’s better, rather than 
worse, nature ; but good intentions are not the whole 
fight, nor do they necessarily deliver a man from 
either the moral or the legal consequences of his mis- 
takes. 

So it is pretty important that we should recognize 
the limitations of conscience, and be more concerned 
in ascertaining what will meet with God’s approval 
than what our own consciences may commend. Not 
all dictionary-makers or commentators or other con- 
scientious persons have yet come to a clear recogni- 
tion of what conscience is and is not; but that fact 
eught not to mislead us. 


<e 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, we come before thee with the appalling story of 
our debts, and we would lay them all before thee... . 
We confess our moral bankruptcy. We owe immeasur- 
ably more than we can pay. We thank thee that it is per- 
mitted us to pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses.’’ Our hearts 
find great relief in the assurance of this glorious remis-ion. 
. But are there not some debts that by thy grace we can 
and must in some measure pav? We owe thee thanks: wilt 
thou not make us thankful? We owe thee service: wilt thou 
not enable us to serve? We owe thee our very life : Lord, 
enable us, more and more, to use life for thee, not for self. 
Show us how, and constrain us, to hold life as a stewardship, 
not a property. Make us, therefore, responsive to the Spirit 
and thy Providence in the use of our lives. Quicken our vision 
of the beckoning hand, our listening for the commanding word. 
Early each morning show us how to use the day for thee. 
And grant us such Christly compassion, such sympathy for 
men, such longing for the welfare of our fellows, that it shall 
be a joy to us to spend and be spent in winning men to thee, 
and helping others along the way of Life. 


exmnenin 
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Recollections of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
By the late Rev. Samuel Scoville 
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Y FIRST impressions of Mrs, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe personally were re- 
ceived in the gallery of the chapel of 
Andover Theological Seminary. From 
what claimed to be a portrait found 
in some early edition of ‘* Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’’ years before, I had 
formed a conception of her as a large 
masculine woman, the traditional type of the Woman's 
Rights advocate of that period. When therefore | 
was told that the small, almost tiny woman, who came 
into the chapel inthe midst of a little flock of her 
own children and family friends, was Mrs. Stowe, 
there came about an entire reversal of my former 
ideas. She was most unassuming in her bearing, and 
appeared as little conscious of her personality as any 
one in the audience. She joined in the plain service 
of worship with a heartiness that bore witness to the 
good received from it, and at the close greeted fami- 
lies of the professors and some of the students with 
great cordiality. 
So this little plain-faced woman, and not some 
great Olympian kind, was the world-shaker. 
It was a revelation, to me, of the simplicity of real 





power. It was the Mount of Beatitudes brought 
down to date. The meek were already inheriting the 
earth. 


In the early winter, at the close of a gloomy day of 
storm, of wind, snow, and sleet, for which the bleak 
Andever Hill was famous, I accepted the invitation of 
a friend in the senior class to call that evening upon 
‘«the Stowes,’’ and eight o'clock found us ringing 
the door-bell of the ‘*Stone Cabin,*’ as their house 
was familiarly called. 

A bright wood fire was burning in the fireplace of 
the part hall and part reception-room into which we 
entered from the little porch in front. The Professor's 
broad, Bryant-like face shone out genially from under 
his skull-cap as he welcomed us to places in the fam- 
ily circle, and proceeded to entertain us from the rich 
fund of incident and anecdote for which he was re- 
markable. The young-ladies were inimitable in their 
descriptions and mimicry of sights and sounds and 
characters they had met in London and Paris. But 
the great attraction was not in any of these, but in 
that same quiet, gentle-voiced woman I had seen in 
the pew Sunday after Sunday. 

There was a brightness and heartiness and un- 
affected kindness in all that she did or said that was 
irresistible, and before the evening was past she had 
won: the uttermost devotion of one youth. I knew 
then as never before, and learned, never to forget, 
what intense loyalty meant, not to beauty, nor to 
youth, nor to relationship, but to noble woman- 
hood. 


The Embodiment of Sincerity 

If I were to put into a single word the quality that 
I learned was most characteristic of Mrs. Stowe, it 
would be sincerity. She had no manner put on for 
company, no habit for public appearance.’ She was 
always and everywhere the same, always and every- 
where simply herself. Uniformly kind and consider- 
ate, she neither deceived those that were present, nor 
betrayed the assent. 

She was dreamy and absent-minded at times to the 
extent that she seemed oblivious of the presence of 
those immediately about her, and the mother’s dream- 
iness was a truitful source of pleasantry in the family ; 
but when she awoke to the present, with its require- 
ments, it was always to come back to the same high 
level of sincere and unselfish kindness. 

We know now of the great sorrow she was bearing, 
fresh upon her heart, from the death of her. oldest 
son which occurred the year before, and of the great 
problems with .which she was wrestling in conse- 
quence, but she never obtruded her grief, and brood- 
ing sorrow or dull care were the last things to be 
tolerated or allowed in that home. 

While the family were together some little matter 
was arranged, almost daily, for turning themselves 
out of doors or for bringing the outside life within. 

In the winter, skating parties went out upon the 
frozen flooded meadows at no great distance from the 
seminary, where Professor Shedd demonstrated how 
the sternest Calvinistic creed could be held by a man 
who could skate with infinite ease and grace. 
Sometimes half Andover made a neighboring pond 








its rendezvous, where Mrs. Stowe, who did not herself 
skate, watched from her secure quarters of the sleigh 
and buffalo robes, the interesting efforts of other mem- 
bers of her family in keeping, or in failing to keep, 
their footing upon the glassy surface. 

In the summer, strolls through the fields in quest 
of wild flowers were frequent, or when she had not 
strength enough for these a horseback ride would be’ 
taken, with but a single companion to insure quiet 
and assistance, if needed. 

In pleasant summer evenings, immediately after 
supper, a little company of young men were accus- 
tomed to gather in front of the ‘‘Cabin,’’ where one 
of our number gave us lessons in fencing, single 
stick and quarter staff, while Mrs. Stowe and her little 
company, greatly interested in what was going on, 
watched and applauded our skill from the porch. 

After this we very likely gathered in the parlor, 


‘around the piano, where the youngest daughter, a 


brilliant performer, improvised to our wonder and 
delight or played for us while we sang the old college 
songs of Harvard and Yale. 

Here, as everywhere that Mrs. Stowe moved, every 
one was encouraged to bring out anything available 
for the common enjoyment. 

I remember the applause which rewarded the per- 
formance of one who is now a grave Doctor of Divinity 
in the Presbyterian Church, in what would be pro- 
fanely called a clog dance, which he had learned in 
some period of his unregenerate state, and brought 
out in answer to the demand of the hour, with great 
acceptance. 


Life at the ‘‘ Stone Cabin ”’ 

To relieve the monotony of our long ten-mile walks 
I had committed to memory a Scotch ballad of some 
thirty or forty stanzas, set it to an original jingle, and 
used to sing several pages of it to my chum, Moses 
Coit Tyler, in return for some elocutionary efforts on 
his part. This coming to the ears of Mrs, Stowe, she 
insisted that it should be sung in her parlor, and fora 
time ‘* Kinmouth Willie’’ had quite a run. 

Let it be understood that this did not seem to us 
in the least to grow out of any undervaluing, on her 
part, of the more serious elements of our work, but to 
have been a course, adopted with a definite purpose, 
to save us as far as possible from a dead professional- 
ism and a ministerial sanctimoniousness, and to en- 
courage a true, natural and healthy tone of body, 
mind, and spirit. 

However, all this was but the fringe of the garment 
of real life in the ‘*Stone Cabin.’’ During these 
lively days Mrs. Stowe was writing ‘‘The Minister's 
Wooing,’’ in which she brought for the comfort of 
sorrowing hearts her solution of the great questions of 
New England theology, worked out in her school of 
suffering and of communion with God. 

One scene is so true a picture of her own experience 
in these very days, or in those immediately preceding, 
both in its shadow and its sunshine, that I cannot do 
better than give it, abbreviated, but in her own words, 
especially as these are the subjects which she dis- 
cussed with us, a little coterie of theological students, 
in her own parlor. It is in the chapter in which she 
tells how James Marvyn, outwardly unconverted, 
is lost at sea, leaving no word or act on which to 
build a hope of his salvation, With despairing tones 
and gestures, Mrs, Marvyn, the mother, cries out 
against the hopeless burden that was crushing out her 
life. 

‘«« Mary,’ she said, ‘I can’t help it,—don’t mind 
what I say, but I must speak or die! Mary, I cannot, 
will not, be resigned !—it is all hard, unjust, cruel !— 
to all eternity I will say so! To me there is no good- 
ness, no justice, no mercy in anything!’. . 

‘« «Dr. Hopkins says that this is all best, ... that God 
chose it because it was for a greater final good, —that 
he not only chose it, but took means to make it cer- 
tain,—that he ordains every sin, and does all that is 
necessary to make it certain, ... and it is all right, 
because an overplus of infinite happiness is yet to be 
wrought out by it! It is not right! No possible 
amount of good to ever so many can make it right to 
deprave ever so few ;—happiness and misery can- 
not be measured so! I never can think it right,— 
never! Yet they say our salvation depends on our lov- 
ing God, —loving him, better than ourselves, —loving 
him better than our dearest friends. It is.impossible ! 
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it is contrary to the laws of my nature! 
love God! Ican never praise him! I am lost! lost! 
lost! And what is worse, I cannot redeem my friends ! 
Oh, I could suffer forever, how willingly !—if I could 
save him / But oh, eternity, eternity ! Frightful, un- 
speakable woe ! No end !—no bottom, —no shore!—no 
hope! O God! O God!’ 

‘«Mrs. Marvyn’s eyes grew wilder, —she walked the 
floor, wringing her hands. . . . Mr. Marvyn came into 
the room and tried to take his wife into his arms. 
She pushed him violently back, her eyes glistening 
with a fierce light. 

‘** Leave me alone!’ 
spirit!’ 

.‘* These words were uttered in a shriek that went 
through Mary’s heart like an arrow. 

**At this moment Candace, who had been anxiously 
listening at the door for an hour past, suddenly burst 
into the room, . 

««*Lor’ bress ye, Squire Marvyn, we won't hab her 
goin’ on dis yer way,’ she said. ‘Do talk gospel 
to her, can’t ye ?—ef you can't, I will. 

*«*«Come, ye poor little lamb,’ she said, walking 
straight up to Mrs. Marvyn, ‘come to ole Candace !' 
and with that she gathered the pale form to her bosom, 
and sat down and began rocking her, as if she had been 
a babe. ‘Honey, darlin’, ye ain’t right,—dar's a 
drefful mistake somewhar,' she said. ‘Why, de Lord 
ain't like what ve tink,—he /oves ye, honey! Why, 
jes’ feel how 7 loves ye,—poor ole black Candace, —an’ 
I ain't better'n him as made me! Who was it wore 
de crown o’ thorns, lamb ?—who was it sweat great 
drops o’ blood ?—who was it said, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
dem'’? Say, honey,—wasn't it de Lord dat made 
ye? Dar, dar, now ye'r' cryin’ !—cry away, and ease 
yer poor little heart! He died for Mass'r Jim,—loved 
him and died for him,—jes’ give up his sweet, pre- 
cious body and soul for him on de cross! Laws, jes’ 
leave him in Jesus’ hands! Why, honey, dar’s de 
very print o’ de nails in his hands now... . 

‘**An’ times like dese, dar jest ain't but one 
ting to come to, an’ dat ars Jesus. Jes’ come right 
down to whar poor ole black Candace has to stay 
allers,—it’'s a good place, darlin’! Look right at 
Jesus. Tell ye, honey, ye can’t live no other way 
now. Don’t ye 'member how he looked on his 
mother, when she stood faintin’ an’ tremblin’ under 
de cross, jes’ like you? He knows all about mothers’ 
hearts ; he won't break yours, It was jes’ 'cause he 
know'd we'd come into straits like dis yer, dat he 
went through all dese tings,—him, de Lord o’ glory ! 
Is dis him you was a-talkin’ about ?—him you can't 
love? Look at him, an’ see ef you can’t. Look an’ 
see what he is !—don’t ask no questions, an’ don’t go 
to no reasonin’s—jes’ look at Azm, hangin’ dar so 
sweet and patient, on de cross! All dey could do 
couldn’t stop his lovin’ ’em ; he prayed for 'em wid 
all de breath he had. Dar’s a God you can love, 
ain't dar? Candace loves him,—poor, ole, foolish, 
black, wicked Candace,—and she knows he loves 
her,'—and here Candace broke down into torrents of 
weeping.”’ 

The above is not only what she was writing at this 
time and reading to us before it ever came into the 
hands of the printer, but it was substantially a leaf 
out of Mrs. Stowe’s own experience. She herself had 
sat dry-eyed in a great hopeless sorrow. She had felt 
her heart rise up in awful revolt against the theologi- 
cal image that they had called God. And she herself 
had felt, not the arms of old black Candace, but the 
arms of the everlasting love encircling her, and she 
had learned to look only unto Jesus and had been 
comforted, 


I can never 


she said; ‘I am a lost 





(To be concluded.) 
fae 


*Marias” 
By Eleanor Root 


ey ON’T you suppose I have ‘Marias’' of my 

own ?”’ ejaculated a young woman to whom 

another was telling a tale of wo concerning 
her unpleasant relations with an acquaintance. There 
is a suggestion here for those who use their friends as 
a sort of ‘‘dumping-ground”’ for the refuse of their 
minds,- for bitternesses increased by the telling, for 
happenings that would better be left untold, for suspi- 
cions which ought to be forgotten, —buried deep under 
kindly thoughts and radiant desires. 

It is safe to assume that each one has troubles and 
frets enough of his own without listening to those of 
others ; that each one needs and is entitled to the 
best his friend can give-him instead of the worst. 
Remember this when you are tempted to meet your 
friend upon any but the highest ground. 
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The Sunday-in-the-Home Problem 


By Mothers Who Have Solved It 


—— 





Of the two hundred and sixty-eight manuscripts received in response to the offer of The Sunday School Times 
of a prize of twenty-five dollars in gold for the best article describing actually and successfully tested plans of 
making Sunday a joyous day rather than a bugbear to children in the home, a number have been accepted 


for publication. 


Two of these were printed in the Times of November 23, 1907; three more are given on this 


page ; others will appear in later issues. The cream of the two hundred and sixty-eight manuscripts has been 
published by The Sunday School Times Co., in a volume entitled ‘‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for the Chil- 
dren,”’ the price of which is fifty cents, net. 


Giving Ourselves to the Children 


S NOT Sunday afternoon sometimes a bugbear to 
children,—and parents also, — because of the 
selfishness of the parents? The parents work 

hard all the week. Especially is Saturday a hard day 
for the mother. When Sunday afternoon comes, she 
is tired, and wants to rest. 

Perhaps she has all the week been looking forward 
to chosen hours that she may read some new book, or 
the waiting magazines and papers. Perhaps father 
wants to take a nap. But the children do not want 
to read, neither are they anxious to sleep. They want 
something to do. They want their mother. They 
want their father ; he is not at home every afternoon. 

It used to make me cross (I am ashamed to say it), 
when we had settled down to a quiet Sunday after- 
noon, and the children wanted first one thing, and 
then another. I could not read ten pages without 
being interrupted. I scolded, and spanked, and 
made the children sit on chairs. But not being the 
kind of children who have cotton strings for their 
backbones, even then they were not still. Then my 
husband would say, ‘‘ This house is just like a bee- 
hive,’’ and put on his hat and go down to his office 
for peace and quiet. When Sunday night came, we 
were all so glad. There had been no rest, no blessing. 

But we were Christians, and things could not go on 
that way. So we prayed over it, and resolved to give 
ourselves to our. children on Sunday afternoons. And 
what a difference it made ! 

We did not insist on all the dollies and playthings 
being put away. But we read their Sunday-school 
papers to them, and we told them Bible stories, and 
somehow the dolls were crowded out. Father and 
mother were better than all the toys ! 

When the children were old enough to read, we 
would give them Bible references to hunt. The one 
who first found the passage would stand up and read 
it quickly. We would memorize Scripture passages 
with them, and then all would repeat them together 
during the week, at prayers. Sometimes we taught 
them the Sunday-school lesson for the following Sun- 
day, and illustrated it for them. We would find out 
just what they thought about the lesson ; then we dis- 
covered that our children had some very original ideas. 
It was a surprise to find how much of the lesson was 
remembered the following Sunday. 

As I read the denominational papers, The Sun- 
day School Times, and the lesson helps, I have made 
it a habit to preserve clippings, illustrations, chil- 
dren’s stories, and poems, These are put away in 
large envelopes for Sunday afternoons. And how the 
children do enjoy them! They read them over and 
over. Many times during the week, when certain 
subjects come up, one will say, ‘‘ Why, that is just 
like what we read about out of the envelope, last 
Sunday,’’ and then he will go on and tell the story. 

The children never ask to go to other homes on 
Sunday. But we do not discourage other children 
from coming to our home. One interested little boy, 
who spent one such afternoon with us, met me on 
the street a few days after, and asked, ‘‘ When be 
youse going to have another Sunday at yourn house 
already ?’’ 

The ‘‘treat’’ is purchased by the children, and is 
a great secret all the week. About five o'clock they 
prepare a lunch of cake, sandwiches, etc., and when 
everything is ready, we are invited to come and eat. 
Instead of the father asking the blessing, the chil- 
dren and parents sing the grace, ‘‘ Be present at our 
table, Lord.’’ 

Not one feels that Sunday is too long a day. 
look forward to it all the week. 
of the fact that it is ‘‘God’s day."’ 

Last fall we were away visiting relatives, and the 
children asked, ‘‘ When may we go back home and 
have our Sunday, as we used to ?’’ 

And after we have given ourselves to them, we find 
we are not as tired, when night comes as when we 


We 
We never lose sight 





spent the day in seeking our own rest and comfort. 
We enjoy the day far more, and between us all 
there is a closer, sweeter bond of fellowship. 

Some one may say, ‘‘ But this must take consider- 
able time on the part of the mother.’’ 

Yes, it does ; but is it not worth while? 


‘* A partnership with God is motherhood. 
What strength, what purity, what self-control, 
What love, what wisdom, should belong to her 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul ! ’’ 


—Mrs. Minnie J. Dickinson, Linwood, Nebraska. * 
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With Some Other Mothers’ Boys 


WAS greatly annoyed by a number of little boys 
stopping in front of my window on Sunday after- 
noons to play. This was my only free day, and 

I felt that I wanted to enjoy a quiet Sunday afternoon. 
Their noise so disturbed me that I could not read with 
any satisfaction, so I planned for some way to stop it. 

Had I followed my first inclinations I would have 
driven the boys away, so annoying had they been, but 
I knew that this would not be a Christian act. At 
last I’ decided to give up my Sunday afternoons to 
these boys, if I could interest them in any way. 

On the Sunday following the making of this resolve, 
I watched for the boys, and when they came up I 
went out and began to interest myself in their play. 
Soon one of them came up with a gun, prepared. for 
shooting some birds that usually perched in a tree 
near by. They ceased their game of leap-frog to 
talk about the gun. I-too was interested in the gun, 
for I did not want it used about my house, nor on 
Sunday. Yet I did not scold the owner for having his 
gun on Sunday, nor for trying to kill the little birds, 
but began telling them of how one little boy killed a 
big man with only a little sling-shot. They did not 
at once recognize the story of David and Goliath, and 
thought it a story of some little boy in their own 
generation. 

It was rather cold, and before completing the story 
I told them that I could not remain out with them any 
longer, but, if they would ‘come in, I would tell them 
the remainder. All gladly followed me, the gun 
having been forgotten; and, though they were very 
boisterous on entering the room, they soon became 
quiet and permitted me to go on with the story. I 
told them all that I could about David, beginning 
with his life as a shepherd boy and ending with his 
death, allowing them to ask questions, and showing 
them all the pictures I had bearing upon the story in 
anyway. The time passed rapidly, and darkness came 
upon us long before the boys' were ready to leave. 
They begged me to allow them to come again, and I 
asked them to come back on the following Sunday. 

There were eight boys on this first Sinday. During 
the week one came to ask me if he could bring his 
two little brothers with him when he came next. 

On the next Sunday afternoon I had prepared for 
them a story of a little boy who lived in the slums of 
Chicago, and had never had any training except that 
which the boys of his class had given him—to do all 
the meanness he could without being caught. He 
lived on the streets, and naturally was very rude. One 


evening he went into the mission and. was there con- ' 


verted, and afterward attended the services regularly. 
He wanted to grow up like the missionary, and started 
to school, working in the afternoons to buy his cloth- 
ing and books. He remained at home in the even- 
ings until the opening of the mission, in order to 
study, and studied hard. He was fond of his books, 
and took such a deep interest in acquiring. knowledge 
that his teacher became very much interested in him, 
and employed him in her own home, allowing him to 
continue his education and assisting him in every way 
possible. He became a polished man, and a great 
Christian worker. 

This story greatly interested the boys, for in their 
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ways they were very much like the little boy I de- 
scribed. They asked numerous questions about the 
slums and the missions. I dwelt long upon the boy's 
desire to acquire an education and to make something 
of himself, telling them that all little boys should 
strive in this way. The story had some effect, for 
they left the room very quietly, and never again did 
they run or jump into the room or act in any way 
boisterously. When they returned on the following 
Sunday, each boy had his face and hands clean, and 
hair smoothly brushed. I learned afterward that 
one of the boys had paid particular attention to the 
change in the appearance of the boy of the story, 
and during the week had told the boys that they 
should not have ‘‘dirty hands when they go to see 
the lady.’’ 

So short a space of time as three months showed a 
great change in these boys. On the first Sunday 
afternoon they were very untidy, and only one little 
fellow removed his hat on entering the house. One 
afternoon I told them of a little boy who wanted to 
be polite, but would forget. He had his mother make 
a list of those things which he could not remember, 
One of these little boys requested the same of me, and 
then the others did likewise. They soon had memo- 
rized the list, and profited by it. 

We continued our meetings for six months ; then 
two of the families moved out of that vicinity, leaving 
only four boys. I left the city soon afterward. 

I have missed those Sunday afternoon talks with 
those boys more than any work I have ever done. It 
was a real pleasure to me, and a greater help.— 
Adelia M. Luckett, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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Learning Bible Facts 


CAN point to two children, aged eight and ten 
years, who ‘‘call the Sabbath a delight."’ Their 
practical knowledge of the English Bible exceeds 

that of three-fourths of the students in the theological 
seminaries, so their father affirms ; and as he was 
once a theologue himself, he should know whereof he 
speaks ! 

I determined that my children should not be of the 
large number of those reared in Christian homes who 
begin with Genesis and go all through ‘the Bible to 
find a reference in Romans, I knew I would never have 
any amount of worldly goods to bequeath to them, but 
I made up my mind to impart to them a knowledge 
of God's Word that would be of far more value than 
anything the world could give. 

At the very beginning I resolved not to present the 
study of God’s Word to my children as a task or duty. 
I felt that if they were led to regard it as a privilege 
my battle was already half won. 

Let each child have a Bible of his very own as soon 
as he can read, and frequently have a contest to see 
who will be first in finding a given reference. This 
exercise may be varied by calling for a favorite story 
or verse. The first one finding it may read it aloud. 
However, it is a mistake to tell where the passage is 
found, after the first time. 

A good way to teach a Bible story is to conceal the 
names of the characters as the story is told. It is sur- 
prising to see how eagerly the children turn to their 
Bibles to find the name for themselves. Soon they 
will wish to tell a story in the same way, to see if the 
mother can tell the names. 

Another favorite exercise is to have the children 
stand in a line like that of an old-fashioned spelling 
match, Instead of spelling they are to name the 
books of the Bible in their order, The player who 
misses sits down at once. The more the merrier for 
this game. Persons and places can be learned in the 
same way. A place is named, and then the children 
name some person associated with the place. In 
preparation for this exercise let a list of places familiar 
to the children be made. They should then be al- 
lowed to add to the list as they find others in their 
own reading. 

The geography of Palestine may be made real and 
interesting in this way : Let two or three breadths of 
carpet represent the Holy Land, while two strings 
running parallel form the Jordan River ; drawn apart 
they outline the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
Let the site of Jerusalem be marked by a temple 
made of building-blocks. A small rug or a piece of 
cloth will serve as a wilderness. 

The Sunday-school lessons can be taught by indi- 
cating thus the places mentioned. The journeys of 
the lesson characters may be traced, marbles. being 
used for persons. The children’s imagination will 
provide for many interesting little details. — J/7s. 
J. B. Howard, Joy, Il. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH. 8 (John 6 : 22-51) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ELL your class at the outset that you have two 
; questions you want to ask, and that you wish 
every one to answer each question. 
* What fossession would make you happier than any- 
thing else in the world ? 

What achievement would make you happier than 
anything else in the world ? 

Explain the questions a little, if you need to, or 
phrase them differently. The first, of course, has to 
do with getting; the second, with doing. 

The lesson gives Christ’s answer to, or his advice 
concerning, these two questions. He was being pur- 
sued, now, by a great crowd of people who thought 
it might be to their advantage to stick close to him. 
They were the folks whom he had fed by a miracle, 
near Bethsaida Julias. Take a moment to tell of the 
crossing back to Capernaum (John 6 : 15-25). 

‘Chese people had answered our Question One by 
their actions. Jesus knew the answer they would 
give if they were asked. ‘‘ Wealth,’ was their an- 
swer; freedom from physical hunger; a food-supply, 
or body-supply, for the rest of their lives. Always to 
have every ¢Azmg you want! Wouldn’t that be enough 
to make any one happy? Yet Jesus warned them 
against even trying for that kind of satisfaction. 
And as a practical matter, are the wealthy the happy 
people of earth? Or are they, as a class, notoriously 
unhappy ? Why? Do the things that they have 
abide? Can they keep them forever, or only in this 
life ? And even in this life, their possessions do not 
seem to bring happiness. 

In contrast with what he_ knew the multitude were 
thinking about, Jesus urged their securing something 
which should abide unto eternal life. At once they 
asked what work they could do to get it. Jesus’ 
answer came with startling plainness, that there was 
no work by which they could get this great prize. 
They must simply believe on him. 

And then that multitude, whom yesterday he had 

fed abutidantly with five loaves and two fishes, asked 
him what sign he could give them as evidence that 
he was to be believed!’ This very fact, that those 
who had had a sign asked for another, shows that 
signs never prove anything to those who do not want 
to believe. We think that signs would convince us of 
almost anything; but would they? Give Mr. Ridg- 
way’s striking illustration (on verse 30) of the ineffect- 
iveness of signs, or our sight, as evidence. Seeing is 
not believing, he proves; believe first, then you'll see 
plenty of signs to confirm your belief. What is 
‘‘belief on Jesus”? . Mr. Gordon answers this re- 
vealingly in his third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs. 
. When Jesus called himself bread, he used a figure 
which meant much to all peoples in every age (Gor- 
don, sixth paragraph), but which had peculiar signifi- 
cance to an Oriental, who almost worships bread 
(Howie, 1). And when his hearers said the most 
hopeful word they had uttered, ‘‘ Lord, evermore give 
us this bread,” then Jesus lavished the whole wealth 
of his Father’s and his own love upon them, in the 
abundance of his offer, and in the promise that, once 
accepted, it should never fail. 

The possession of an unlimited number of ¢hings 
brings no lasting satisfaction. Nor does our own 
effort; gratified ambition in any direction never 
satisfied any man. Jesus Christ and his service are 
the two secrets of satisfaction and happiness. We 
may have him as our source of eternal life, by simply 
accepting him as Saviour; and if we accept him, we 
must serve him,+-one who will not serve him has not 
accepted him. Thus do we eat the Bread of Life. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The references are to other lesson. articles in this issue.) 


If one would use the entire discourse, to verse 65, an 
analysis of it into four heads, easily remembered, is given 
in Professor Riddle’s third paragraph. 

An Oriental saying as to offering a friend one’s flesh 
(Howie, 2). 

Christ’s thirty years in Nazareth furnish a striking illus- 
tration of working for bread that does not perish while hav- 
ing to give most of one’s time to working on temporal 
matters (Gordon, I, 2). 

Signs do not make believers (Gordon, 9). 

What happened to a farmer who would not distribute 
bread (Pierson, 1). 

What the crowd hoped for from Jesus, to offset Moses’ 
manna-provision (Ridgway, on v. 31). 

A very simple and effective explanation of how Jesus is 
our bread of life (Ridgway, next-to-last paragraph), 

How two business men work for the food which abideth 
(Illustrations, 1). 

An unforgettable object-lesson from two kinds of actual 
bread (Foster, from second paragraph to the end). 





LESSON 10. MARCH 8. JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE 


John 6 : 22-51. Commit verses 32, 33 


Golden Text: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.—John 6 : 35 


26 Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but because ye ate 
of the loaves, and were filled. 27 Work not for the food which 
perisheth, but for the food which abideth unto eternal life, 
which the Son of man shall give unto you : for him the Father, 
even God, hath sealed. 28 They said therefore unto him, 
What must we do, that we may work the works of God? 29 
Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom the hath sent. 30 ‘They said 
tlerefore unto him, What then doest thou for a sign, that we 
may see, and believe thee? what workest thou? 31 Our 
fathers ate the manna in the wilderness ; as it is written, He 
2 gave them bread out of heaven to eat. 32 Jesus therefore 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, It was not 
Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven ; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread out of heaven. 33 For the bread of 
God is that which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world. 34 They said therefore unto him, Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread. 35 Jesus said unto them, I am the 
bread of life : he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst. 36 But I said unto 
you, that ye have seen me, and yet believe not. 37 All that 
which the Father giveth me shall come unto me ; and him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 38 For I am come 
down from heaven, not todo mihe own will, but the will of 
him that sent me. 39 And this is the will of him that sent me, 
that of all that which he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up at the last day. 40 For this is the wilt 
of my Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son, and be- 
lieveth on him, should have eternal life ; and 8 Iwill raise him 
up at the last day. 

41 The Jews therefore murmured concerning him, because 
he said, I am the bread which came down out of heaven. 42 
And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know? how doth he now say, I am come 
down out of heaven? 43 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Murmur not among yourselves. 44 No man can come to me, 
except the Father that sent me draw him : and I will raise him 
up in the last day. 45 Itis written in the prophets, * And they 
shall all be taught of God. Every one that hath heard from 
the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me, 46 Not that 
any man hath seen the Father, save he that is from God, he 
hath seen the Father. 47 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth hath eternal life. 48 I am the bread of life. 49 
Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, and they died. 
50 This is the bread which cometh down out of heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die. .51 I am the living bread 
which came down out of heaven: if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever : yea and the bread which I will give is 
my flesh, for the life of the world. 

1 Or, he sent 2 Neh, ix. 15; Ex. xvi. 4,153 Ps. Ixxyiii. 24 3 cv. 40, 
3 Or, that I should raise him up * 1s, liv, 13 ; (Jer. xxxi. 34 2). 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





Are you making missionaries of your pupils ? 
They ought to have the missionary spirit, 
whether they ever go to the foreign field or not. 
The Sunday-school teacher who fails to implant 
the missionary spirit fails as a Sunday-school 
teacher. But there is no need to fail. This 
week’s lesson is a great missionary opportunity. 
Don’t miss your opportunity ! 
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Teaching Nuggets 


By Henry F. Cope 


Every miracle ts a parable. 

Souls are not fed in their sleep. 

They who receive Him are never deceived by him, 

The emptiest life is the one filled only with things. 

Famine follows analyzing the bread instead of 
appropriating it. 

Many complain because the church gives them 
tools as well as tables. 

It is not necessary to give up serving people be- 
cause you can see through them. 

The heart is sure to be impoverished where His 
presence ts a luxury-and not a necessity. 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—At Capernaum. The latter part of the 
long discourse (vs. 26-58) was spoken in the 
Synagogue there (v. 59), but how much of 

the lesson was uttered there is not indicated. 

Time.—The day after the feeding of the five thou- 
sand (v. 22); the latter part of March, or the begin- 
ning of April, year of Rome 782,—that is, A.D. 29. 

The Discourse.—This discourse marks the turn of 
the tide of popularity in Galilee. The journeys nar- 
rated in the other Gospels were the result of this 
change of attitude toward Jesus. The discourse 
itself may be divided into four parts: (1) Four brief 
dialogues (vs. 25-40); (2) dissatisfaction, and our 
Lord's reply (vs. 41-51); (3) dissension (vs. 52-59); 
(4) defection, and the answer (vs. 60-65). The les- 
son covers (1) and (2). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 23.—Boats from Tiberias: The capital, 
about half-way down the west shore.—Nigh unio 
the place ; The boats came near the place. Tiberias 
was not ‘‘nigh unto the place,” though the passage 
was early misunderstood as meaning this. 

Verse 24.—Got into the boats: Probably not all. 
Many may have gone by land around the head of 
the lake. 

Verse 27—Sealed: By the signs which attested the 
mission of Jesus. 

Verses 28, 29.—The means of obtaining the true 
food.—T7hat we may work; *‘ Work” is the same 
word as in verse 27, and the question is suggested 
by the statement there.—7he works of God: Those 
acceptable to God, and hence the means (as they 
thought) of obtaining the food to be given them.— 
That ye believe on him whom he hath sent: Op- 
posing the legalistic notion implied in their question. 

Verses 30-33.—/¢ was not Moses: The contrast 
is between Moses and my Father, but still more 
strongly between the manna and ¢he true bread out 
of heaven. What this is is explained in verse 33. 

Verse 34.—Evermore give us this bread: Com- 
pare 4:15. How much of real desire is involved in 
this request does not appear. 

Verse 35.—/ am the bread of life: **1" is em- 
phatic; so in verse 4o. This thought now becomes 
the main theme. 

Verse 36.— Ye have seen me, and yet believe not: 
What follows is in contrast with this unbelief. 

Verse 37.—A// that which: The neuter is more 
inclusive. The two parts of the verse complement 
each other. 

Verse 38.—For J am come down; This explains the 
former half of verse 37. 

Verses 39, 40.—This ts the will of him that sent 
me: ** Father” is not well attested here, and in verse 
40 ‘‘my Father” is better supported than ‘‘him that 


sent- me.” These verses expand the latter half of 
verse 37. The marginal rendering (v. 40) is equally 
grammatical, 


Verse 41.— The Jews: Really Galileans, but 
‘* Jews” suggests their hostile attitude. 

Verse 42,—/Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know: ‘*‘ We" is emphatic. The 
current view of his origin is expressed. 

Verse 43.—Murmur not: He rebukes their atti- 
tude, but makes no explanation of his birth, while he 
again affirms, with greater detail, his heavenly origin. 

Verse 44.—-Draw: A strong term, here suggesting 
moral, not physical, force (comp. vs. 37-40). 

Verse 45.—/¢ 7s written in the prophets: Isaiah 
54:13; but the plural may imply that there are 
many similar passages. 

Verse 46.—Any man; Or, ‘‘any one,” the indefi- 
nite pronoun.—He fthat is from God: Evidently 
referring to himself. 

Verse 47.—He that believeth: ‘‘On me” is not 
well attested, though it is implied. 

Verse 48.—/ am the bread of life : The connection 
of thought with verse 47 shows that ‘eternal life’’ 
is meant, and what follows is to the same effect. 

Verse 49.— ripe A tg hy ate the manna: See verse 
31.—And they died: Not, ‘‘ are dead.” 

Verse 50.—7hat a man may eat thereof, and not 
die: Physical death is certainly not meant; the whole 
context points to spiritual life. 

Verse 51.—/ am the living bread; He is ‘‘ the 
bread of life” to others, because he is himself the 
living bread, having inexhaustible life in himself.— 
My flesh, for the life of the world: ** which I will 
give” is omitted in this clause by most recent edi- 
tors, on good authority. The reference here is to the 
atoning death of our Lord. 
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Just Common Bread 
By S. D. Gordon 


OST men have to work for the food that per- 
ishes, for meals and rent, coal and clothes, It 
is a bit of the discipline of life, and in bein 

that is a blessing to us. Toone during his youth an 
young manhood worked in the carpenter shop to help 
meet the living expenses of his home. Paul made 
tents to pay his way while engaged in his great mis- 
sionary tours. 

But though Jesus, without doubt, did his carpenter- 
ing thoroughly and well, that was not the chief thing 
he was working at during those Nazareth years. The 
whole set of his thought and life was to please his 
Father, to get ready for the after-ministry. While 
his hands were hammering and chiseling the day 
long, he was brooding over the old Hebrew Scriptures, 
he was communing with his Father, and so growing 
the Father’s character into a human life; he was 

lanning and praying for a world. This was the food 
he was laboring for. The brief ae ministry was 
a logical outcome of his inner Nazareth life. The 
carpentering was incidental, even though it may have 
absorbed most of the daylight hours. The other was 
the chief thing. Could there be a better illustration 
of what he is teaching them and us here! 

Believing Jesus is the great achievement of life. 
Jesus includes everythingelse. All of God, the whole 
of the universe, is in Jesus. In him is the whole phi- 
losophy of life, the open door out of every sin and 
difficulty, and into fulness of personal life. He is the 
warm, fail heart-throb of God. As we come to know 
the meaning of that word ‘‘ believe,” we shall come 
more and more to find that the greatest achievement 
of life is this thing of believing Jesus. 

Believing him does not mean believing a creed 
about him. Creeds have their place, but the best you 
can say about Jesus is always lessthanheis. Belief 
means trusting him himself for all you need, and giv- 
ing to him the devotion of your life. It means that 
in every tight corner, or on the broad open street, you 
lean upon him. When money runs low, and you are 
down to the last crust or split pea, in weakness and 
disease, when temptation thrusts an alluring face into 
yours,—it means that you don’t doubt him, nor his 
deep personal concern for you, nor the certainty of 
the victory that is coming just ahead. 

‘* Believe” means that in every opportunity of serv- 
ice you venture your all for him if the need calls for it, 
knowing that he never slips nor fails. It means that 
all your personal expenditures are regulated by his 
thrilling good-by, ‘‘ go ye,” with its plain meaning of 
‘‘send ye,” if you cannot go yourself. It may mean 
that when the request for money comes, backed by 
real need, you check out the money. you had been 
saving up for future home plans. It does mean that 
you run. your business for him, not only in its meth- 
ods, but in checking the year’s surplus over actual 
running expenses out to the treasurer of some mis- 
sion board, or the like. It means that in every expe- 
rience and circumstance Jesus looms up as ¢he big- 
gest thing. 

Wheresoever in all the world the gospel is preached 
men know what Jesus means when he says ‘I am the 
bread of life.” Only a shepherd and a sheep people 
would appreciate fully the word about the ‘ good 
shepherd” and ‘‘ the door.” Only thoughtful people 
would appreciate keenly that about ‘‘ the resurrection 
and the life.” But every one the whole world around 
would understand at once what this means about 
bread, Jesus was so eager to have all men under- 
stand how he could and would help them that he 
called himself bread, just common bread such as 
everybody uses. 

Bread must be eaten to do any good. The more 
thorc <hly it is eaten, and the more zest there is in 
the eating, the more life comes out of it into our bod- 
ies. When taken into the body it makes new blood. 
The blood is the life. It renews every part of the 
body. 

So qeene is saying we must take him into our inner- 
most lives as actually as we eat bread. The more we 
take him into our life the more can he, and does he, 
enter in with his new life. The more we delight in 
him, and find zest in thinking of him, and talking with 
him, and doing for him, the more does he literally be- 
come life in us, re-new-ing with his life every bit of 
our lives. 

These men asked Jesus for a sign. He offered 
them something far better—himself. They asked for 
astone. He gave them bread. Men are still asking 
for evidence, arguments closely knjt and logically 
reasoned out, about Jesus. But Jesus’ method cannot 
be improved upon. We are to give them Jesus him- 
self, living and warm. Let any man honestly take 
Jesus himself into his life on Jesus’ own terms, and 
then watch candidly for the results. That is the only 
fair and full experiment to make in testing Chris- 
tianity. 

We would better talk less about Christianity and 
more about Christ. There is a world of difference 
between learning botany by studying dried-up speci- 
mens and pictures, and learning flowers with their 
beauty and fragrance and sweet uplift by direct touch. 
People need less theology and more Jesus; less proy- 
ing things about him, and more of himself real and 
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living. But the one is classed as “‘scholarly,” and 
the other as ‘‘ the simple gospel.” And somehow the 
desire to be thought scholarly does sweep the decks; 
yes, and knocks the compass awry, and badly bothers 
straight sailing. 

The best evidences of Christianity are not found in 
the seminaries, nor in scholarly pulpits, though these 
have their mission, but out in the common world in 
lives made over new by the presence within them of 
a. Let us give people more Jesus, both in our 

ives and with our lips. 

Manson, N, J. ‘ 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


AM the bread of life (vs. 35, 48). Though Ori- 
entals enjoy dainty dishes, bread alone is neces- 
sary and sufficient to sustain life. They cannot 

eat a boiled potato without bread, and they must 
have bread every,day and at every meal, and very 
often bread is the entire meal. It is made of corn, 
barley, or wheat flour, raised with leaven, and baked 
in loaves varying much in shape and in size. In 
one dialect bread is called Aayzsh, and this means 
life, or living ; and hence we have the phrase, ‘‘A 
loaf of living,” or a ‘‘ loaf of life.” In the figurative 
language of the Orient, bread occupies a most impor- 
tant place; legends have it that a loaf of bread 
changed a negro into a white man (Jer. 13 : 23), and 
protected the body of a benevolent woman from 
decay. Their reverence for bread amounts to wor- 
ship. If they see a crumb on the ground, they rev- 
erently pick it up, clean it, and kiss it, and either eat 
it or hide it away. Thus, when Christ said, ‘‘I am 
the bread,” the meaning was plain, and the difficulty 
was, ‘‘ How can these things be ?” 

And the bread which I will give is my flesh, for 
the life of the world (v. 51). Even the beggars who 
go from door to door are particular about their food. 
So nothing could be farther from the mind of a 
Syrian (Jew or otherwise) than the eating of human 
flesh ; and yet their everyday speech shows very dis- 
tinctly that the idea of human flesh eating is there. 
Sometimes a man may be seen pointing first to one 
of his shoulders, and then to the other, saying to a 
friend, ‘‘When thou shalt have eaten the flesh of 
this shoulder I will give you the flesh of this,”” mean- 
ing, ‘‘I have nothing, and can have nothing, which 
is too precious to offer you or sacrifice in your serv- 
ice.” 


SHweEir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Distributing the Bread of Life 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


URING the blizzard of 1888 a farmer who had 

a basketful of bread, but who refused to share it 

with the famished passengers of a snowbound 

railway. train except at an exorbitant price, was 

thrown out into the snowdrift, and his bread was 

confiscated. We despise his meanness, The treat- 
ment served him right. 

Men, women, and children all over the world—in 
America, Asia, Africa—are dying for want of the 
Bread of God that came down from heaven. Thou- 
sands who would not refuse to help them in times of 
physical famine do nothing to send them the Bread 
that will keep them from eternal death. 

Our Lord intended. the living Bread for the whole 
world (6; 51), but now, after over two thousand years, 
less than one third of the people of the earth have 
had an opportunity to receive him. The supply is 
plentiful ; we have it in our power to feed the hun- 
gry ; how can we do it? 

The Bread of Life is given through the Word of 
God (6: 63). One way of distributing this living 
bread is through Bibles and tracts. God’s Word, in 
whole or in part, is ‘now translated into over four 
hundred and fifty languages and dialects, so that 
nearly nine-tenths of the people of the world have it 
in their own tongues. Thousands of missionaries 
and colporteurs are distributing these Scriptures in 
all parts of the world. Last year over 6,000,000 were 
heap by the British and American Bible societies. 

ore than a million were given outin China,and above 
half a million in Russia. Still the demand increases. 
Last year it more than doubled in Japan, and the 
hungry ones of Africa and India and South America 
are calling for more. Those who give money to sup- 
port the work of these great societies are helping to 
distribute the Bread of Life. 


Other illustrations in Jacob Chamberlain's ‘‘ Tiger Jungle’’ 
(chapters 2, 6, and 14); and incidents in the annual reports of 
the Bible societies. 

BRookLyn, N. Y. 
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Perhaps we would need to worry less over divine 
service if we sought with greater diligence the 
sources of divine strength. 





. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


E seck me,... because ye ate of the loaves (v. 
26). In spite of all the fine things said and 
written, selfishness, after all, is the spring of 

almost every life. This very day I asked one by 
one a large class of prosperous men, most of them 
Christians, what they would do should they suddenly 
come into $1,000,000, I got all sorts of answers, but 
not a single man said he would use it to help others; 
no, not one. While I think nearly all of them would 
so use any means they had, yet I caught them un- 
awares and the spontaneous thought was self. Does 
Jesus teach us to look out for ‘*‘ Number One”? (Matt. 
6:33; Mark 8: 36.) 


This ts the work of God, that ye believe (v. 29). 
Jesus tells us to ‘‘ work.” Then he says ‘ work not,” 
just have faith. This paradox has puzzled some 
older boys than you. e cannot work for eternal 
life. It is God’s gift (John 10: 28), Think of work- 
ing for a Christmas present! If you work to earn it, 
it is your wages, however disguised. Some folks 


think they can do some particular work to win God's 


favor, like saying prayers, going to church, alms-giv- 

ing, hospital-building, etc. (Mark 16: 16), and so what 

= would all your work be if you are to be con- 
emned anyway ? 

When I was a boy, father had a kitchen-garden 
back of the house. Sometimes I did things I was 
especially forbidden todo. Going off with the ‘‘ bad” 
boys to the Brandywine to swim was one of them. 
When I would come home from one of these swims 
late in the afternoon, I used to go out in the garden, 
and no modern,’ patent, double-acting weeder can 
make the weeds fly as I would for an hour or two. 
But my splendid work was of no use. I would ‘‘ catch 
it’? just the same. The trouble was, I neglected to 
confess my fault and ask forgiveness, and my good 
works went for nothing. What I needed was a work 
of God done in me, and then my work in the garden 
would have been all right. 


What then doest thou for a sign, that we may 
see, and believe thee? (v.30.) The sign they wanted 
to see was for bread. They were thinking of the 
manna. Would they have believed? Seeing does 
not help believing. Sight is least dependable of all 
the senses. There is a great fortune for the Loy who 
will invent a railroad signal system independent of 
sight. The semaphore inventor has made a fortune 
by getting half-way. Railroads are abandoning color 
signals. Years ago I saw Signor Blitz, a sleight-of- 
hand man, throw a bag on the floor,-tramp all over 
it, bang it on a chair, and then take a lot of eggs out 
of it. Then he broke the eggs in a man’s hat, stirred 
them up, and out flew half a dozen canary birds. 
Everybody saw it, but nobody believed any of it. 
Signs would be no help in believing. God’s plan is: 
believe first, then you will see signs everywhere to 
confirm your faith (John 11 : 40). 


Our fathers ate... manna. . 
bread out of heaven (v. 31). Here is what they say, 
in effect, to Jesus: ‘‘No big thing in feeding five 
thousand for one meal! Moses got bread forty years 
for two millions of us. Moses’ bread was sweet, deli- 
cious stuff from heaven; yours is nothing but a poor 
old barley cake, cheapest there is. If you are going 
to deliver us from Cesar as Moses did from Pharaoh, 
bring on your three square meals a day.” Hundreds 
of people have the same attitude toward Jesus to-day. 


Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life (v. 
35). What did you have for breakfast? It was all 
premeres by some other life. The milk by the cow- 
ife, and the toast and the cereal by the plant-life. 
‘The cow gets its life from the grass. All comes out 
of the sunshine and the soil, We cannot eat the 
ground or drink the sunshine, so the vegetable and 
animal life are our mediators (in the middle) and 
give us the elements of the ground and of the sun- 
shine-made food. Nobody has ever told us what sun- 
shine really is. We get our spiritual food from God 
through Jesus. He is the bread of life (1 Cor. 10: 
16, 17), Our mediator (Heb. 9: 15). 


. He gave them 


Him that cometh to me 1 will in no wise cast out 
(v. 37). That means everybody, no matter how low 
and bad. Nice, clean, well-dressed Sunday-school 
boys like you, and those hoodlums running wild and 
dirty down in the brick lot. Men sometimes ask 
people to come, and then drive them away. I have 
known Sunday-school officials who have asked boys 
to come to them, and then cast them out for being 
‘‘tough.” Jesus never did that, and never will (John 
10: 28; 17: 12). If he ever gets hold of you you are 
his forever. If you think you ‘‘can’t hold out,” re- 
member ‘‘ he is able,” and you have his word.against 
any ‘‘casting out.” Did you ever notice those big 
hydraulic machines down in the mill for putting steel 
ingots in and out of the furnaces? When they get 
hold of an ingot it has to come. There is no such 
thing as let go. Jesus is just like that machine ‘n 
his holding-on power. No man shall pluck them 
out of my hand.” And I would like to see all the 


men in creation pluck an ingot out of the jaws of a 
hydraulic charging machine. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


Have You a “‘ Side Line ’’ in Your Business ?—v. 27. 


ORK not for the food which perisheth, but for 
W the food which abideth unto eternal life (v. 27). 
I learned recently of a firm that is most success- 
fully mixing business and religion. The members of 
the firm are young men, one a Congregationalist and 
the other a Methodist. For a number of years they 
have been giving generously to Christian work. At 
the present time the maintenance of three missionaries 
is carried on the firm’s books as regular expenses. 
They are having remarkable prosperity in their busi- 
ness. At the beginning of this year they founded 
what they call a side-line house, with the deliberate 
intention of devoting the entire proceeds of the new 
movement to the missionary cause. This will be in 
addition to what they are already doing directly from 
their own parent business corporation. This new 
business will be entirely independent ; they will put 
into it sufficient money to place it on its feet, and 
every cent of the profit will be devoted to the foreign 
field. When the cause of missions and church be- 
nevolence seizes the energies of wide-awake business 
men in this fashion, it ceases to be a fad, and be- 
comes a profemnd conviction of obligation. The 
world would be evangelized speedily if Christian 
business men followed this ay eg aye Rohr- 
back, Washington, D. C. From The Classmate. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this tllustra- 
tion, 


Waiting for God to Speak to Her—v. 32. 

But my Father giveth you the true bread out of 
heaven (v. 32). In Virginia, just after the Civil 
War, I knew a sweet and aged gentlewoman who 
had lost her former wealth and been reduced to pov- 
erty by the storm of blood and steel that had swept 
over the land. I never met her that I was not 
warmed by the glow that transfigured her noble face ; 
I never talked with her that I was not uplifted and 
strengthened; I never heard her utter a moan or a 
single weak complaint. She was busy in ways that 
had not been hers in youth, but her strength was 
equal to her day. Once I ventured to ask what she 
did with her mornings, for I had discovered that she 
was never disturbed by her family after she went to 
her room and closed the door, when her early house- 
keeping duties had been accomplished. She said, 
simply, ‘‘It has always been my custom to spend 
two hours every dayin reading and meditation, wait- 
ing on the Lord ; not asking him for things, but sit- 
ting still that he may speak to me.” -No wonder this 
saintly matron not only had her daily bread till the 
end of her day, but her daily flowers to distribute to 
neighbors and friends.—7he Rev. W. Thorburu 
Clark, Carrsville, Va. Condensed from Margaret 
E. Sangster in The American Messenger. 


Starving on a Food Plant—v. 35. 

He that cometh to me shall not hunger (v. 35). In 
the deserts of Central Australia there grows a plant 
called the Nardoo plant, which, although it satisfies 
hunger, is said to be destitute of nutritious elements, 
and a party of English explorers nearly perished of 
starvation while feeding daily upon it. It isso inthe 
experience of those who find their portion in earthly 
things. Their desires are crowned, but they are 
actually perishing of want.—MW/rs. M. Watts, Clap- 
ham Park, London, Eng. From The Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


How Old Pop Lloyd Came to God—v. 37. 

And him that cometh to me [will in no wise cast 
out(v.37). Mr. Hadley, in ‘‘ Downin Water Street,” 
tells of a poor old drunkard, seventy-five years old, 
known as ‘‘Old Pop Lloyd,” who came into the mis- 
sion one night, and took a seat on the back bench. 
He was ragged and dirty, and bent nearly double. 
For weeks he had not sleptin a bed. When a mis- 
sion worker spoke to him, he asked her if she thought 
there was any hope for the worst man in New York. 
‘‘Yes, whosoever will may come,” was the reply. He 
came, was saved, and lived a consistent life to the 
day of his death. It is the custom in the Water 
Street Mission for the converts to take part in the 
testimony meetings. Speaking of the old man, Mr. 
Hadley says: ‘‘He had drunk so much bad rum 
that his vocal chords were burnt out, and he could 
scarcely make himself understood, often giving his 
testimony in pantomime, stooping down low to show 
how the Devil had bent him over when he came to 
the mission, then raising himself up erect to.show 
how Christ took the load off his mind and soul.” 
His last words were, ‘‘ Brother Hadley, I am going 
fast ; but don’t be uneasy ; Jesus is with me.”— 
The Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, Va. 


The Triumph of Entombed Miners—v. 40. 

For this ts the will of my Father, that every one 
that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should 
have eternal life (v.40). A little company of miners 
in Tennessee were entrapped in a coal-mine. There 
was no possibility of escape or rescue, but their 
Christian hope buoyed them up in those last terrible 
hours. On a few scraps of paper which they found 


they wrote their last pathetic, but triumphant, mes- 
Sages to their loved ones. 


Here are three of them: 
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‘*Dear Wife and Baby : I want togo back home and 
kiss the baby, but cannot; so good-bye. I am going 
to heaven. Meet me there. James A. Brooks.” 
‘*To George L. Hudson’s Wife : If I don't see you 
any more ...I want you to meet me in heaven. 
Good-bye. Do as you wish. George Hudson.” 
‘* Darling Mother and Sister: I am going to heaven. 
I want you all to meet me in heaven. Rell all your 
friends to meet me there, and tell the church I have 
gone to heaven. I have not suffered much. Your 
Boy, Your Friend, John Hendon.” ‘These are but 
simple illustrations of the impotence of death to over- 
come those who are Christ's. ‘*O death, where is 
thy victory ?”-—-William J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, 
N.Y. From The Sunday School Journad, 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


ORD, we thank thee that thou dost ever draw us 
to the oe things of life. We thank thee 
that thy Word is at hand for our study, thy 

presence ever with us to guide us into the fulness of 
service. Grant unto us, we pray thee, freedom from 
the desires that keep us in the hot and empty struggle 
for the things that perish, and quicken in us longings 
for the deeper life of unselfish following of thee, in 
humble worship and unsparing service. May we set 
small store by the bread for which so many of us 
have toiled desperately, and live rather in the earnest 
desire to partake of the Bread of Life, and to bring 
others to a knowledge of him. Amen. 


After the Lesson 

How many of us in this room work for a living? 
Yes, you mothers and housekeepers,—you may lift 
your hands, too, for who works if you do not? And 
how many of us younger folk expect to work fora 
living some day? Whata busy crowd we shall be! 
Doctors, lawyers, engineers, business men, teachers, 
and I think I can see here and there a coming minis- 
ter, a future missionary of the cross. 

Well, working for a living is just about the least 
we can do in this world.. Have you thought of 
that? The man or woman who works only for a liv- 
ing isn’t working for the things that make a living 
worth having. Look at that hungry mob crowding 
around Jesus. ‘‘/ know why you are here,” he says. 
‘*You want more loaves, that’s what you are after. 
But let me say something to you. Why don’t you 
work for what will last?” And he said much more 
than that, too; but he said enough in that one utter- 
ance to keep ws thinking. What are we after? A 
mere living ? Food and clothes, and a house, and 
maybe an automobile or two? Is that what we call 
living ? , 

Jesus tried to get that hungry crowd to think less 
about the bread of the’ hour, and more about the 
bread of real life, the food which Jesus is to the soul 


of man. 
TO-DAY 


THE BREAD () LIFE ETERNAL 


WHICH IS FIRST? 














A great company of toiling, worried, discontented 
men and women, rich and poor, are working terribly 
hard for the to-day bread, without much thought of 
the other bread; and another great company put the 
Bread of Life first in daily thought and deed. Which 
was Jesus’ plan? Which is yours? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs’’) 


‘Shepherd of souls, refresh and Psalm 25 : 1-6. 
bless."’ (33 : 1-6. 50: 1-5.) 
‘‘Here, O my Lord, I see thee face poajm 78 : 16-21. 
to face."’ , : 
‘*O Bread to pilgrims given.’ er : aes 158 : 8-10.) 
‘* Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts."’ re ae > ee 
‘* At the Lamb's high feast, we sing."’ (54: 3-6. 84: 3-5.) 
‘** Revive thy work, O Lord.”’ Psalm 4 : 4-7. 
‘Bread of the world in mercy (4: 4-7. 6:46) 
broken.”’ Psalm 73 : 18-23. 
‘*Come unto Me, ye weary.”’ (101 : 9-13. I51 : 1-4.) 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—John 6 : 22-40 } 
‘luesday.—John 6 : 41-51 
Wednesday.—John 6: 52-63. . ... 
‘Thursday. —Exodus 16: 11-18 . 
Friday.—1 John 5 : 9-21. 

Saturday.— Luke 22: 7-20 . oe te Wee 
Sunday.—John 17: 11-24 . 2+ 2.6 eee we 


. « «Jesus the Bread of Life 


Spiritual teaching 

‘The manna 
Life by Christ 
. Given for us 
One in Christ 


9! 








| Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


How Jesus Revealed Himself as Teacher, 
as the Light of the World, 
as the Son of God 
I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 7: 1 to 8: 1; 
8 : 12-59; 10: 27-38). 





nea regular lessons pass over these two chapters of 
the Gospel, but the adult class can hardly afford 
to do so, since several of the important declara- 
tions of Jesus concerning himself are found in them. 
They continue the record, peculiar to this Gospel, of 
the occasions on which Jesus made important asser- 
tions descriptive of his personality, which were re- 
ceived by the Jewish hearers with commingled in- 
credulity and acceptance. 

The occasion in this case was the feast of taber- 
nacles, a popular Judean festival. At it the nation 
was sure to be well represented. His brothers natu- 
rally urged him—whatever their motive—to go up 
with them to Jerusalem and assert himself again. 
But what they had in mind, and what the average 
man would have expected him to do, was foreign to 
his purpose, 

When Jesus actually made his appearance at the 
feast and began to teach publicly, the authorities ex- 
pressed surprise (7:15) that one untrained in the 
rabbinical schools should have the Scriptures so well 
in hand. Evidently Jesus exhibited in every word a 
grasp of the Old Testament in its spiritual forceful- 
ness that stirred the souls of his hearers. Jesus 
affirmed in reply that (7 : 16-24) his teaching was from 
God, as would be clear to any sincere inquirer or 
clear-headed observer. ‘They queried how such a 
declaration could comport with the fact that his birth- 
place and family were well known. ‘‘ Knowledge,” 
he replied, ‘‘goes deeper than that. You need to 
know God in order to know me,” 

Many incidents of the feast time may have sug- 
gested other analogies. Jesus spoke of himself as 
the true fountain (7 : 37, 38), available for all, as the 
light of the world (8 : 12-20), revealing the true way 


of life. In verses 28 and 29, five distinct claims are 
made p: 4 Jesus. These the Pharisees would not 
accept, but, because their spirit and point of: view 


were radically wrong, 8: 31-59 depicts an eventful 
scene in which Jesus declared plainly to the Jews 
who showed a tendency to follow him why they were 
lacking, and wherein the matters in which they took 
pride were of little account. He warned (8 : 31) them 
of the condition of true discipleship, and unfolded its 
reward. The trouble with them was that their spir- 
itual affinity was with the Devil rather than with God. 
It came to a climax with his declaration of pre- 
existence (8 : 58). The same sort of self-declaration 
is found in 10: 22-39. It drove the Jews to fury. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bearing 
on the current lessous will be mailed by ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

It will be most difficult for one to read these com- 

acted arguments without some aid. Riggs’ ‘‘ The 
Messages”’ (pp. 169-201, 219-224) gives a clear para- 
phrase and close analysis. The commentaries all 
help, but not so fully. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 
[his section aims-to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 

themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford 

hints for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The theme suggested by these chapters might be: 
What prevents men from apprehending the deep 
things of God ? 

The Feast of Tabernacles. What did it commemo- 
rate? How long did it last? Howdid it rank among 
the annual feasts ? 

The Private Journey. Why did Jesus decline to 
go up with his brethren ? 

The Secret of His Wisdom. 
plain his own insight into Scripture ? 
a general basis of judgment ? 

The Main Evidence of Messiahshif. On what 
evidence does the Gospel declare that Jesus rested 
his case ? 

The Claims He Made. Enumerate the distinct 
declarations regarding himself which Jesus made in 
chapters 7 and 8. 

The Freedom of the Truth. Does the adjustment 
of one’s life to the truth leave him free or bound ? 


How did Jesus ex- 
Did he declare 


IV. For Pupits’ Home Stupy ON NEXT WEEK’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class). 

1. What general belief as regards sin is implied by 
the question of the disciples regarding the blind 
man? 2. What was the Master’sreply? 3. Did the 
Pharisees go beyond their rights in dealing with the 
man and with Jesus? 4. What did Jesus declare 
about himself ? 


Boston, 








My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


EGIN by asking the girls whether they enjoy 
listening to sermons; furnish each with pencil 
and paper, and ask them to write their defini- 

tion of asermon, Inquire what makes a sermon in- 
teresting, and whether the girls have a favorite min- 
ister whom they liketo hear. Ask them what there is 
in themselves that helps a preacher, and I think they 
will say that it is attention,—the mind fixed on what 
the preacher is telling them. This easily leads up to 
the fact that Jesus was the prince of preachers, the 
most simple, the most interesting, the world ever 
heard. Ask the girls to write down the text or texts 
they like best in this lesson. 

What do we pray for every day when we say ‘‘ Our 
Father”? Our daily bread. We ask God to give us 
this, and, though we make it, we would have no 
bread if the harvest failed. Wherever the crops fail 
altogether there is a famine. Yet, tell the girls, we 
do not live by bread alone. As an illustration take 
their school life. One girl studies only for marks and 
promotion; another that she may weave into her life 
the lessons in her books. A miser hoards every 
penny and lives in wretchedness. He has plenty of 
gold, but starves in the midstof it. A philanthropist 
works hard and gives money that it may help his 
fellow-men, thus turning his gold into bread. Do not 
forget to emphasize the declaration of Jesus that he 
is the bread of life. Just as the body would die of 
starvation if not daily fed, the soul would die if Jesus 
himself did not supply itsneed. Just as a house seems 
very empty when the best loved ones, father and 
mother, are away, a soulis very empty when Jesus 
does not live in it. : 

A sweet young girl was told by physicians that her 
earthly life might end suddenly, but she went on 
doing her work with cheerful courage because, as she 
told a friend, she began and ended every day bya 
little talk with Jesus. Her life was full of joy and 
happy service until the hour that it closed. Remind 
the girls that the earthly life depends on constant re- 
newalsoffood. The heavenly Bread willlast through 
all eternity. Make use of the extremely interesting 
notes of Mrs. Howie as to the Oriental’s feeling con- 
cerning bread. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Where was Jesus when he met a man who was 
born blind? 2. What question did the disciples ask ? 
3. What answer did Jesus give them? 4. In what 
state had thi$ man lived his entire life? 5. Whatdid 
Jesus-do when he cured him? 6, What feeling had 
the Jews about this miracle ? 


5 4 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


FTER the careful reading of the text, we re- 
called that there were three sides of a man’s 


life,—physical, mental, spiritual. Now what 
does the physical side need to keep it alive? Food. 
And what does the mental side need? Food. And 


the spiritual? Food, again. Well, Jesus said: 
Bread is the type of all food to keep the physical life 
alive; I am the ‘living bread,” the bread which 
keeps the spiritual life alive. Then I read verses 
53-57. You see, fellows, we must feed on Jesus. 
Now, how shall we do that? Why, by believing in 
him and letting him come into our lives; by loving 
him and often talking with him in prayer. We re- 
member the last supper, too, as we partake of com- 
munion; and as each fellow gets to the point where 
he joins in the regular communion, I hope he will 
think of these things. 

Well, I want to come back to verse 27. Jesus has 
been talking about bread as the symbol of all food, 
and I want to show you two kinds of bread. (I placed 
two baker’s rolls on the table.) - All about us we see 
folks who are working,—working hard. What for? 
Now, that’s a big question. 

I know of a man who came to his seventieth birth- 
day, and was asked what he had to say. He said 
his life had been a failure, and yet he was a United 
States Senator, with great political power; was the 
president of a great corporation, with thousands of 
employees, and had millions in money. But at sev- 
enty he acknowledged himself a failure. Say, fel- 
lows, I think he’d been working for food that per- 
ishes. 

There’s another man I know who is now seventy- 
one. Hasn’t much money nor much influence, but 
his whole life has been spent in helping other folks, 
and on his face you'll see love and kindness written, 
and he’s looking forward very soon to the happiness 
of heaven. I think he’s been feeding on the food 
which abides to eternal life. Indeed, I know it. 

To help you remember these two kinds of food, I’ve 
brought these two baker’s rolls.1_ Each represents a 

1 Nots.—Each baker’s roll represented a loaf of bread. One was 


good, sweet, wholesome ; the other, on cutting, was found to be filled 
with sawdust. The bottom had been carefully cut out, the interior 


removed without disturbing the crust, the sawdust put in, and the 
bottom sealed in again with white paste. 
a loaf in this way. 


Any one can easily prepare 
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kind of bread which men are working for and are get- 
ting. This one (I cut it) is good, sweet, wholesome 
bread, the kind that oS gee life. It’s the kind that 
Christ used as a symbol of himself. This one (as I 
cut it, its interior is discovered to be only sawdust) is 
the kind some men get. Not much nutriment in saw- 
dust, is there? Not. much chance to prolong life on 
that! 

There are lots of folks storing up sawdust bread. 
How about you? As you grow to manhood, what 
are you going to set your life-work to,—things that 
last, or things that just look attractive? Look out, 
fellows,—look out. When a doubtful course invites 
you on, ask yourself the question, What am I out for, 
real bread, or sawdust bread,—things that endure, or 
things that perish ? 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What did the disciples think about first when 
they saw the blind man? 2. Did Jesus mean that 
that man and his parents were sinless? What did 
he mean? 3. What did Jesus ask the man to do, to 
be cured? 4. Why did some people not recognize 
the man after this? 5. Of what one thing was the 
man absolutely sure? (v. 25.) - 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ALL for and pin up crane requested last 
Sunday and brought by the pupils to show 
children of other lands who know very little or 

nothing about Jesus, the Bread of Life; bring several 
yourself, that different countries may be represented. 

Show last week’s lesson picture, and by question- 
ing review briefly. How many of you are hungry 
for the second part of this story? What part of you 
gets hungry for stories ? Yes, your minds. 

After Jesus fed the five thousand it grew dark, so 
they went away to sleep, but early next morning they 
began looking for Jesus again. He had gone back to 
the city in a boat, and they followed him. (Show to- 
day's picture.) Jesus said that they followed him 
because of the loaves and fishes. He had been glad 
to feed their hungry bodies, but he wanted their 
minds to be hungry to know more about their Father 
in heaven, and he wanted their hearts to be hungry 
to know and do the things that are right (Compare 
with the woman at the well, and repeat Matt. 5 : 6). 
On this second day Jesus talked about the bread of 
life.’ (Write it.) They thought he meant the bread 
from heaven, like the manna which God sent to the 
hungry people in the wilderness. He wanted to feed 
their hearts and souls, so he had to explain that he 
would be like food to give them strength to do right. 
Just as the woman had said, ‘‘ Give me this water 
that I thirst not,” so these other people said, ‘‘ Lord, 
evermore give us this bread,’ so Jesus said unto 
them, ‘‘I am the bread of life ; he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger.” (Add Bread of Life to the 
quarter’sdiagram. See Lesson1.) Some understood 
and believed. 

When we pray, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
let us think most of all, Give us the bread of life. 
(Prefix Give us in the outline. ) 

Jesus can feed the life that will never die, the life 
everlasting which lives on in heaven, but so many 
never heard about it. Refer to the pictures brought 
by the children, and sing to the tune of ‘‘I think 
when I read”: 


** But thousands and thousands who wander and fall 
Never heard of that beautiful home. 
I wish they might know there is room for them all, 
And that Jesus has bid them to come.”’ 


Who wants to help them to know? All who pray, 
‘* Give us the bread of life,” should also pray, ‘* Give 
others the bread of life.” 


CIVE YSueas TE BREAD oF LIFE 














What did Jesus tell his disciples to do for the hun- 
gry crowd? (Matt. 14 : 16.) They thought they 
couldn’t give them to eat, but the little boy helped, 
and Jesus blessed his offering to feed them all. 
(Urge preparations for a generous missionary or 
Easter offering, and our responsibility in giving 
others this bread of life. ) 

Some who have chosen no definite object may be 
interested in the following true incident: 

Just before Christmas there came to me a post- 
card from Algeria, showing a crowd of poor people 
seated on the ground, and before them a kind-faced 
teacher, Jean Paul Cook, telling them the Christmas 
story. They had eaten their Christmas dinner. Mr. 
Cook writes: ‘‘ This is a gathering of the poor last 
Christmas [there were one hundred and fifty]. We 
gave them macaroni with hot peppermint sauce, and 
they were delighted. It is the only meal in the year 
which they eat, and can finish, without being hungry.” 
Think of it, children, hungry every day the year 
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through except Christmas! Their hearts are hungry, 
too; that is why he teaches them. He asks that 
some of our Sunday-s¢chools send their picture-rolls 
and small cards to help teach these people who can- 
not read. They can understand the stories from the 
pictures. A few cents will pay the postage. The - 
address is Jean Paul Cook, En-Kabylie, Il-Materi, 
Algeria. 





Workers’ Questions Answered 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 


Is it right to work systematically for new scholars in the 
Sunday-school ? 

Yes, ao numbers are not made the chief end 
of the school. It is a sin for any school to be smaller 
than it can be profitably. There is also great waste 
in having a school so large that it cannot be properly 
manned and cared for. Too rapid growth is just as 
disastrous in a Sunday-school as in a boy or girl, and 
results in a weakened condition. However, every 
Sunday-school should grow, and an effort should be 
made to secure new scholars as rapidly as they can 
be properly assimilated, classified, and taught. 





1OowA.—What portion of the Sunday-school hour should be 
taken up with ing and closing exercises? Is it advis- 
able for the adult classes to omit either the opening or closing 
exercises? I teach a class of about fifteen young men. We 
meet in a room separate from the main Sunday-school room. 
Do you think that this class should attend either the opening 
or closing exercises? What would be the minimum time which 
should be allowed for the recitation of this class ? 

If you have but an hour for the entire service, I 
should give fifteen minutes to the opening service 
and thirty minutes for class time, five minutes for the 
review and ten minutes for the general closing service. 
If you have an hour and a quarter, I should divide 
the additional fifteen minutes between the opening 
and closing exercises without lengthening the study 
period, especially if the school meets in one room 
where it will be difficult to maintain the proper inter- 
est for a longer period than thirty minutes. If you 
have class-rooms, I should add five minutes of the 
additional time to the recitation period. The adult 
classes ought not to regularly omit the opening and 
closing exercises. It is sometimes well enough to let 
them omit one, but I should not like to do this regu- 
larly. The good of the entire sehool should be the 
first consideration in settling all of these matters, and 
not the caprice of a Bible Class itself. I think the 
Bible Ciass should have fully thirty minutes for study, 
and that all classes, except those of very small chil- 
dren, should be with the school during this opening 
service. 





OHI0.—Can you give me some advice as to Carrying on 
an organized men’s class ? 

I should not try to follow in a beaten path, but 
strike out for something a little different. During 
the period of organization, it is well to have frequent 
meetings. One thing to settle is the name. A name 
with a local significance, or perhaps connected with 
your denomination in some way, is always attractive. 
In this age there is also an attraction in secrecy or 
mystery connected with a name. Initials whose sig- 
nificance is known only to the class itself always 
excite interest and curiosity. If you wish a name 
that is peculiar and odd, you might take either one 
of the following: ‘‘ Kinetics” (meaning .‘‘source of 
power”); ‘* Tuckabatchee” (an Indian word .mean- 


ing, ‘‘ Add to and stick together"; the ‘* Plus Club” 


(this simply means that you try toadd one new mem- 
ber each week). The plus sign (+) could be used as 
your class emblem. I should appoint a few commit- 
tees, but do not appoint any until there is a need for 
them. One of the first things you will need to do 
will be to get new members. So a membership com- 
mittee should be appointed at-once. When the new 
members begin to come in, you will find use for a 
reception committee. You will want to have social 
gatherings for the. purpose of. getting acquainted; 
then there wil! be work for a social committee. Your 
members will begin to lose interest occasionally and 
become irregular in attendance; then there is room 
for a lookout committee or a bring-them-back com- 
mittee, a literary committee, athletic committee, vis- 
iting committee, etc. 

There should be some dominant purpose running 
through your organization. It should be absolutely 
loyal to the church and to the Sunday-school. It 
should, in my judgment, study the same lesson the 
Sunday-school is studying and at the same time and 
place. The organized class that is given up to a dis- 
cussion of social and political problems to the exclu- 
sion of Bible study, will, except in rare cases of 
choice membership, soon run its course: 

There are several books now issued devoted exclu- 
sively to organized. classes in the Sunday-school. 
Two good ones I call to mind are published, the one 
by the Pilgrim “Press of Boston, and the other by 
David C. Cook of Elgin, Illinois. ‘The price of each 
is, I believe, 25 cents. You will find valuable articles 
from time to time in The Sunday School Times. 
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| FIRESIDE READING FOR THE FAMILY. 





“And Have Not Love” 
By Edith Brownell 


WAS nearing forty when Sister Mary’s youngest, 
—little Phyllis,—came te live with me, her mother 
having died sudden, and I having more time and 

room to take care of her than Sister Lizzie did, 
though Lizzie was set on haying her, too, and Phyllis 
cried to go home with her after the funeral. Sister 
Lizzie always had a kind of taking way about her 
that made people want to be with her. 

But it was decided that she was to come to me, 
and dreadful glad I was to have the child, too ; for I 
was getting more than a little lonesome living on 
alone there in the old house, and somehow or other I 
seemed to have fewer friends and visitors than ever. 
People never seemed to take much to me, some way, 
though I had always tried to'do my duty, and was 
active in church work and giving to the poor, and all 
that. Icertainly tried todo good as well as I knew how. 
I never was any hand at saying nice things to people, 
however much I felt them. I prided myself on 
speaking my mind free and open, and held it to be 
the part of a true friend to point out faults and fail- 
ings, but folks never seemed to take it the way it 
was give, somehow. I always told them it was for 
their own good that I did it, but they just looked sort 
of across between hurt and put out, and pretty soon 

hey stopped coming any more. I stood to feel that 

action spoke louder than words, and so I took out my 
friendliness for people in sending them a batch of 
doughnuts, or a fresh gooseberry pie now and then, 
but they only steered clear of me more than ever. 

I got kind of bitter about it after a while, and 
didn’t care whether I was liked or not,—or pretended 
to myself I didn’t ; but for all that I was just starv- 
ing hungry for love, and to have some one around 
that really cared for me, and so when it was settled 
that I was to have Phyllis, I says to myself : 

‘*T ain’t never had any lover, nor no chick nor child, 
and I ain’t even had many friends,” I says; ‘‘ but 
now I'll have somebody to love me, at last,” I says ; 
and I just couldn’t hardly wait till she come. 

She was the prettiest kind of a little thing,—about 
fifteen or so,—and I loved her right from the start, 
and was. terrible proud of her, too, though you may 
well believe I never let her know it, feeling as I did 
that children ought to,be kept in their place. Of 
course [ thought she had a foolish sort of name,—her 
mother had always been one of those silly, senti- 
mental kind; so, after thinking it over, I decided to 
call her Martha, aftermother. She had been brought 
up with those fancy notions, and the first day or two 
she took to calling me Auntie Nan, kind of timid- 
like; but I told her I guessed Aunt Nancy would suit 
me about as well as anything else, if not better. 

Of course. I set great store by her, and from the 
first laid myself out to give her everything she wanted, 
though sometimes my judgment misgave me when I 
cooked up the kind of cake and preserves she liked 
best, and even let her wear pink gingham instead of 
the brown I always wore as a child, and thought to 
be most sensible. I was dreadful afraid I’d spoil 
her, as they say, but I made up for humoring her in 
such ways by being kind of strict about some of her 
other notions. 

Well, my mind was so took up with her, and in 
doing for her and thinking about the future, that it 
was quite a spell before I begun to see that, for all 
I’d done to make her love me, she didn’t love me,— 
not a mite,—nor she wasn’t happy, neither. She 
was always gentle and biddable, and never said a 
word, but she sort of shrunk back into herself when- 
ever I came near her, and her little chin trembled. 
She just drooped around, and I found one of the pink 
ginghams all spattered up with tears one night, just 
after she’d gone to bed. 

It struck me just like a slap in the face,—I had 
counted such a sight on her loving me and being 
happy with me. The old bitterness came back bigger 
than ever; and then when Sister Lizzie canmie for a 
visit, and I see how the child brightened up and 
laughed and kissed her, and I overheard her, out the 
buttery window, begging Lizzie to take her home 
with her,—I just got so downright full of jealousy 
and hate that I could most have killed them both. 

It wasn’t but a few days after Sister Lizzie went 
home that my awakening came, as you might say. 
Phyllis had been moping around, trying to be chipper 
and sunny, but looking so wobegone and peaked that 
my heart would have been wrung for her if I hadn’t 
been so chock full of my own ugly thoughts. It was 

Thursday evening, and I had been over to prayer- 
meeting, letting Phyllis stay to home because she 
had a-headache, she said. As chance would have it, 
the minister read that chapter out of Corinthians 
about charity,—only him being one of the new-fangled 
kind, he read it ‘‘love” all the way through, instead 
ot charity,—and I set there thinking what a miserable 
failure my life had been, like ‘*sounding brass, or 





a clanging cymbal,” with no love in it, nor like to be, 
—and no fault of mine, for I’d done all | could. 

I walked home moody-like, sour as vinegar, and 
mad with myself and everybody else. But just as I 
turned the corner of our street I see a sight that 
nearly drove me out of my wits, and made me forget 
my brooding on myself quicker than a wink, Our 
old house was all afire,—a good big fire, too; it must 
have been going some time,—and a few scared peo- 
ple was running toward it. I stood stock still for a 
minute and just looked at it, and then I says: 

‘**O God, let me save her! Let me ‘save. her, 
please, won’t you, God?” I says, just like that, over 
and over,—not a mite as if ohn praying, but for 
all the world as if I was talking to him. ‘‘ God, 
please let me save her!” And then I run, 

They tried to hold me back, at the gate, somebody 
did; but I wrenched myself loose and went on, just 
sort of talking that way to God. I don’t know how 
on earth I ever got in there, and got her off the old 
horsehair sofa where she’d tumbled down and fell 
asleep, but I did; and then I grabbed the big red 
afghan of mother’s that was there, and threw it 
around her head, and got out through the dreadful 
smoke and flames, nou It seemed to me it -ook 
hours to do it, and all the time I was struggling and 
fighting to get out, I could hear her gasping away 
inside the afghan, so scared and pleading. 

“Oh, Aunt Lizzie,—Aunt Lizzie, darling Aunt 
Lizzie!” 

It just et right into my heart, making it blacker 
than the smoke did my hands, and it seemed to me 
that it drowned out the roar of the fire and the water 
smashing in the windows. 


* * * * 


Of course I was burned terrible, and it was a day’ 


and a night before I knew anything at all; but all 
the time I was unconscious it seemed to me I could 
hear that sweet voice calling for Lizzie, so loud and 
piercing that it hurt my face and hands, and ached in 
my throat and smarted in my eyes,—the pain of the 
burn, I suppose. 

When I came to finally, I just laid there, all done 
up in bandages, thinking about it all, and wishing I 
had died in the fire. I was in dreadful agony, but 
that wasn’t nothing to.the way it hurt me when I 
thought how I had looked forward to her coming, and 
had Joved her, and done for her, and had even 
saved her from a fearful death,—and then her only 
thought had been for Lizzie, that she hadn’t known 
but a few days, and that had never done anything 
for her. It was her she loved,—not me; and I knew 
then that she never would love me. 

I could hear her voice, speaking soft-like some- 
where in the room, but I was too sick-hearted and 
full of bitterness to say anything. I didn’t want her 
at all if I couldn’t have her love. Then I yot to 
thinking about that love-chapter that*had been read 
in meeting just before the fire, and all of a sudden 
one verse in it came to me like a thunder-clap: 

‘*And if I give my body to be burned, and have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 

It all come over me then, like a flash, just how it 
was. I'd been wanting and wanting love, all my life, 
and hadn’t never give any! I'd been expecting 
people to love me for the good that I did and my try- 
ing to live right and making /hem live right, and I 
hadn’t showed a single one of them that I loved them. 
I hadn’t ever see that it was more blessed to give 
than to. receive,—love, as well as money and every- 
thing else. I had loved folks, but I hadn’t never 
been /oving / 

My eyes was so burned and bandaged that I 
couldn’t see a bit, but I called Phyllis,—and I called 
her PAy//zs, too, for the first time, and not Martha,— 
and she come a-flying to the side of the bed and knelt 
down by me. I couldn’t hardly lift my arnis,—the 
skin was all burned off of them,—but I held them out 
to her, and I says, crying sort of: 

‘* Phyllis,” I says, ‘‘ my precious little girl! I love 
ye, Ido! I love ye, darling child, I love ye!” 

I’d never said words like them to anybody before 
in my life, but they seemed to come as easv as oil. 
And she just tumbled down against me in a heap,— 
and someway it didn’t hurt the burns a mite,—kiss- 
ing my scorched face and my charred gray hair, and 
saying, through the gladdest sobs you ever heard: 

‘‘Oh, Auntie Nan! My Auntie Nan!” 

And her voice sounded just like it did when she had 
been wanting and loving Sister Lizzie! 


% 
Love and Gold 


By Joseph A. Torrey 


OVE’S single tear, a precious sphere, 
Is worth far more 
Than earth can hold, though solid gold 
Unto the core. 


How Roberta Was Cured 
By Elizabeth Price 


|* WASN'T measles that she had, or whooping- 
cough, but it was, if anything, harder to cure. 
She had been troubled with it for a long time, but 
it seemed to get worse instead of better. No, they 
hadn't called a doctor. You see, Roberta’s trouble 
was one that medicine couldn’t cure. But it wasn't 
so hopeless, after all, because Roberta herself could 
have cured it if she would only have taken the trouble. 
She resolved about it, over and over, but resolutions 
don’t count for much all by themselves. There has 
to be a strong will to keep them from breaking, for 
they are as brittle as thin ice, 

It was this way. When mother, who had no one 
else to run errands, sent Roberta to the store and told 
her to hurry, Roberta made a brand-new resolution to 
obey. But she was sure to meet some one she knew 
that she just must stop to talk to, or else there was 
something new to be seen that made her entirely for- 
get that mother was waiting for sugar to finish the 
pudding for dinner, and before she knew it there 
wouldn't be a tatter of her resolution left. Once she 
set a dozen eggs on the curbstone while the fire- 
engine dashed up the street, and by the time she had 
found out where the fire was, and whether anybody 
was hurt, and why the hook-and-ladder went up one 
street and the hose-cart another, she had quite for- 
gotten everything else. So the family had to do with- 
out their favorite sponge cake for Sunday supper, 
and Roberta was quite sure she would never loiter 
again. 

Mother had reasoned and scolded and punished in 
vain, but when the little girl left sick Freddie’s milk 
sitting on Mrs, Brown's front gate-post, while she 
went with Tommy Brown to see about an injured cat 
in a vacant lot—left it there till Freddie cried him- 
self into a fever waiting for it, mother felt that the 
time had come to take severe measures. 

Up the street, in a great lovely house, lived Mrs. 
Clinton. From her gate, where stone lions stood 

uard, stretched a long gravelled drive, up to the 

ront. porch which was always filled in summer with 
gay young ladies and gentlemen. Roberta loved to 

o there, and as mother and Mrs, Clinton were fast 

riends there was often a message to carry, and while 

she waited for an answer there was sure to be choco- 
lates or peppermints to pass the time away, and 
pleasant words from the young people sitting about. 
Beside this, Patsey, the cook, wasa great friend of 
Roberta’s, and seldom failed to produce a bag of 
cookies or an apple turnover to be carried home for 
tea-parties. 

But alas! there was always the same story to tell. 
Whatever time she was allowed to stay was forgotten, 
and often only approaching dusk reminded her. 

One lovely afternoon, two days after the last resolu- 
tion had been broken, mother called Roberta. “Put 
on your pink chambray, daughter,” she said. ‘I 
want you to go to Mrs. Clinton’s with a note, and she 
has special company to-day, so look your neatest. 
When you are ready come to me.’”’ Roberta danced 
away, anticipating all sorts of pleasure, even forget- 
ting to resolve this time. When she was dressed 
mother said, ‘‘ You mustn’t stay at all to-day, Roberta, 
because you might be in the way. You know it is 
not polite for an uninvited guest to remain among 
invited ones. But, daughter,—mother hates to say 
it,—you cannot be trusted to remember, so I must see 
that you carry a reminder with you. [I shall pin this 
on your back, and you are to wear it to Mrs. Clinton’s, 
and home.’’ And mother held up a square piece of 
white paper, on which she had written in very plain 
black letters, *‘ Please send Roberta home at once.” 

The little girl begged to be given one more trial, 
but mother was firm, so the piece of paper was 
securely pinned between the chubby pink shoulders, 
though mother kissed the pleading face with tears of 
pity in her eyes. 

The merry crowd on the big front porch held no at- 
tractions for Roberta. The refreshments being passed 
about might have been ashes and chips for all she 
knew. Her whole mind was centered on getting 
mother's note into its owner’s hands without letting 
anybody see the square white patch on her back. 
Mrs. Clinton was very kind,—invited her to stay 
a while, and pressed ice-cream and cake upon her, but 
to no avail. 

Her errand done, the little girl backed steadily off 
the porch, down the steps, and, slowly but surely, the 
long gravelly drive, keeping her sturdy self between 
observing eyes and the dreadful patch. 

It cured her—it really did, for after that mother had 
but to suggest what Roberta called her ‘‘ sign,” to 
ensure prompt attention to errands of any kind. She 


is a woman now, with children of her own, but she 
has. never forgotten that afternoon, or ceased to thank 
mother who loved her well enough to break her of a 
troublesome habit, even though the lesson was hard. 
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Sunday Afternoons 
for the Children 


Compiled by JOHN T. FARIS, 
Managing Editor of The Sunday School Times 


For parents who seek helpful occupations for the 
children during the free hours of Sunday. A 
veritable mine of suggestive material, including 
lists of books and games, the cream of 268 manu- 
scripts on the subject, submitted by parents in many 
lands. 


Price, 50 cents net, postpaid 
Order from your bookseller, or direct from the publishers, 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Why Not Attend 
The International Convention 
At Our Expense? 


Louisville, Kentucky, the Convention city; the time, June 
18-23, 1908. Why not be among the 2,500 or more Sunday- 
school workers who will attend that great Sunday-school 
gathering ? 

The International is the most representative, the most 
inspiring, event of the Sunday-school calendar in North 
America. You meet there the leaders of the Sunday-school 
host—members of the Lesson Committee and Executive Com- 
mittee, expert field workers, lesson-help writers, editors and 
publishers, college professors and other educational leaders. 

Great modern movements in Bible study and Bible teach- 
ing will be presented from the platform and in conferences,— 
the choice of Sunday-school lessons; mission study, illustrated 
with moving pictures; the work of pastor and layman, of 
the Adult, Temperance, Teacher- Training, and Home 
Departments. 

You want to go. Why not do it at the expense of 
The Sunday School Times? Ask on a postal about the 
Louisville Expense Plan. You will not regret it. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| children constant encouragement 


| and the care of the plants. 


started, 
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FLOWERS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 





The Sunday School Times will gladly give any possible assistance to read- 


ers who wish to carry out the practicable plans here outlined. 


Letters will 


be welcomed from Sunday-school teachers who seek counsel in the selection 


of seeds and bulbs for the members of their classes. 


tion is made: it may be that the dis 


This further sugges- 
tribution of seeds of quick-growing, 


early-flowering annuals would, in some places, give better results than the 


distribution of rose 


Definite and Practical Plans 


‘* “What do you de in the ground, little seed, 
Under the ice and snow, 
Hidden away from the bright, blue sky, 
And lost to the little sparrow's eye ?’ 
. pon] don’ t you know ? 
I grow. 


NYTHING that ‘‘ grows ’’ holds a mar- 

velous attraction for little children. 

The Sunday-school teacher, therefore, 

may use to good advantage the child’s inter- 
est in these things. 

It has long been the custom in some 
schools to give flowering plants to the boys 
and girls on Easter or Children’s Day, but in 
nine cases out of ten the child’s interest in 
the plant is gone by the time he has reached 
home with it. Why? Because the plant is 


8 or similar plants. 


were then returned to the school and used 
at the time of a Thanksgiving concert. 

At another time each child received a 
castor bean. ‘These, however, did not prove 
to be satisfactory. as they were too late in 
maturing. Something of more rapid growth 
is better. 

Little children are naturally self-centered, 
but our work with them should provide for 
the developing of the altruistic impulse. We 
must not look for a too-ready generosity, but 
when the plants have yielded their blossoms, 
and they have been used in the school, the 
suggestion may be given that some of these 
flowers be sent to the sick and ‘‘shut-ins,’’ 
and arrangements made whereby the children 
may carry the flowers themselves to those 
who are suffering. 

Throughout the time of the growing of the 





already in bloom, and there is nothing more 
to look for from it, and because no sugges- 
tion has been given to the child concerning 
his care of it. 

While it is sometimes well to give these 
flowering plants to the children, it is much 
better, as a rule, to give them bulbs or seeds, 
that they may themselves raise flowers to be 
used for various purposes in the school, 


In order that the desired results may be | 


obtained from such distribution, certain 
things are absolutely necessary. 

First, a place must be found for the plant- 
ing of the seeds, either at the child’s home 
or some suitable place provided by the school. 
In some of our city Sunday-schools the chil- 
dren come from homes where there is no 
place for a garden, or even a single plant. 


One school secured the use of a vacant | 


lot near the church, and little garden plots 
were set off in much the same way as is done 
in the gardens connected with public schools 
and playgrounds. 

In small schools window-boxes may be ar- 
ranged and kept in the schoolroom. 

In the second place, the seeds or bulbs 
selected should be those which are easily 
grown. While the children should learn to 
care for their plants, we must not expect too 
great vigilance on their part, so that those 
plants which grow easily will prove to be 
most satisfactory. 

Before giving the seeds, consult a florist as 
to which will grow best in the locality where 
they are to be planted, and also concerning 
the length of time to allow for their develop- 
ment, 

It will also be found necessary to give the 
and in- 
struction concerning the planting of the seeds 


On the very day when the seeds or bulbs 
are distributed the children should be told 
when their flowers are to be brought to the 
school, in order that they may have some- 
thing definite to work for. 

When the time comes for bringing the 
flowefs some acknowledgment should. be 
made of the work done by the pupils. Do 
not give prizes, but all who bring flowers | 
should receive credit, while those making | 
the greatest success of their gardens may re- 
ceive honorable mention. 

In most cases the best results will be ob- 
tained when flowers are raised for Children’s 
Day or harvest time. Easter is too early for 
out-of-door planting. Florists say that the 
Easter lily, tulip, and other bulbs should be 
planted out-of-doors in the fall, and brought 
in for later development. Hyacinth, China 
lily, paper white narcissus bulbs, etc., may | 
be raised in water in time for Easter, but if | 
Easter lilies are used, it will be better to give | 
the little plants to the children, already 
rather than the bulbs. 

Petunias, phlox, nasturtiums,. and other 
flowers which the teachers will think of, grow 
quickly and easily, and should be in blossom 
in June. 

In one school on Children’s Day. each 
child received a little .chrysanthemum plant. 
These plant were. cared for until fall, and 


| 
| 
| 





| also, 


plants, the teacher will have many an oppor- 
tunity t6 inculcate lessons on spiritual growth, 
| patience, carefulness, watchfulness, thor- 
| Sagoo, and the like, and the children’s 

gardens will furnish many an illustration for 
the Sunday-school lessons. —Lucy G. Stock, 
Springfield, Mass. 

% 


Distributing Seeds and Bulbs 


“YHILDREN love to think that they are 
helping. The wise mother or teacher 
will foster this desire. It will make 

| 2 child kind, thoughtful, obliging, willing, 

| and ready. 

| One beautiful way in which they can help 

for Children’s Day, is to grow the flowers to 

help to decorate the church. This will be a 

new kind of work to many children, and to 

insure success I would plan to have a recep- 
tion for the mothers and a party for the chil- 
dren not less than ten weeks, —twelve would 
be better,—before the expected Children’s 

Day. 

While the assistant is playing with the 
children let the superintendent have a heart- 
to-heart talk with the mothers, telling .them 








ane Short 
Taking Tonics, and Built up on Right Food 

The mistake is frequently made of try- 
ing to build up a worn-out nervous system 
on so-called tonics—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild 
wasted nerve cells, is what should be 
supplied, and this can be obtained only 
from proper food. 

‘*Two years ago I found myself on 
the verge of a complete nervous collapse, 
due to overwork and study, and to ill- 
ness in the tamily,”’ writes a Wis. young 
mother. 

‘* My friends became alarmed because 
I grew pale and thin and could not sleep 
nights. I took various tonics prescribed 
by physicians, but their effects wore off 
shortly after I stopped taking them 
My food did not seem to nourish me and 
I gained no flesh nor blood. 

‘** Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined 


| to stop the tonics and see what a’change 


of diet would do. I ate Grape-Nuts four 
times a day with cream and drank milk 
went to.,bed early after eating a 
dish of Grape-Nuts before retiring. 

‘In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. In a short time gained 20 lbs. 
in weight and felt like a different woman. 
My little daughter whom I was obliged 
to keep out of school last spring on ac- 
count of chronic catarrh, has changed 
froma thin, pale, nervous child to a 
rosy, healthy girl and has gone back 
to school this fall. 

‘*Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the 
only agents used to accomplish the happy 
results."’ ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich... Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,"’ in pkgs. 








LESSON FOR MARCH 8 (John 6: 22-51) 
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GROWN BY THE CHILDREN 





the object of giving out the seeds or bulbs, 
and ask them to assist the children in grow- 
ing them, 

Then set on a large table the seeds or 
bulbs, the flower-pots, and the potting soil. 
Have the children stand around the table. 
Give each child a flower-pot and a seed ; 
teach him how to plant it, and tell him to 
care for it and bring it back on Children’s 
Day to help decorate the room. 

In our own school we have selected the 
dwarf nasturtium seed because they are large 

fand so easy to handle. They germinate 
quickly, and should be in flower nine weeks 
from planting. They will remain in constant 
bloom for months, 

One seed should be placed in a three-inch 
pot, one-half inch deep, and should be 
watered a little every day, and kept in the 
sunshine, if possible. 

We also use gladiolus bulbs, for some peo- 
ple prefer bulbs to seeds. One bulb should 
be placed in a four-inch pot and planted one 
inchdeep. A little water each day and plenty 
of sunshine are also needed for the bulbs. 

The expense will be very light. One ounce 
of nasturtium seed will contain from 100 to 
125 seeds, and will cost fifteen cents. The 


gladiolus bulbs may be bought as low as | 


$1.00a hundred. The three-inch flower-pots 
cost II cents a dozen, 88 cents a hundred ; 
the four-inch pots, 18 cents a dozen, $1.38 a 
hundred. 

The potting soil can be secured at any 
store or greenhouse where potted plants are 
sold. It will be found that the children will 
take the greatest delight in planting the seed 
and in caring for the plants. Of course some 
will fail. But the teacher should avoid hav- 


ing any sad little faces on Children’s Day by | 


herself raising a few flowers. These should 
be ready for those who have failed in their 
own gardening. ' 

At the close of the exercises plan to ask 


the children if there are some old people or | 
sick children whom they would like to help,| will be a large globe of gold-fish. 


make happy by the, gift of their plants.— 
Lottie T. Brockson, Townsend, Del, 


“ 
Boxes for Piazza and Window 
| N planning for Easter and Children’s Day 
decorations, I have in mind the methods 
of a secular primary school where the 
children were so contented and busy that 
they were with difficulty coaxed away from 
their work at the close of sessions. 

The chief charm lay (and here is a lesson 
for the Sunday-school teacher) in their con- 
certed action to make and keep the place 
beautiful and homelike. 


A large sunny alcove was devoted to win- 
dow - gardening. Here was a low sand- 


table, occupying nearly all the floor-space, | 


packed with blossoming plants and ferns. 
Each plant was marked with its owner’s 
name, but the grouping of the whole made 
the color-scheme and the permanent decora- 
tion, 
own particular plant or plants in his own 
garden bed. 


The sense of proprietorship means so much | 


to children that, in overlooking it, we lose 
a good deal of their co-operation, and we 
receive instead a perfunctory response to our 
efforts. 

We would like to have the children raise 
their own plants and flowers for church deco- 
rations, This would mean, for them, per- 


manent gardens, for plants do not spring up | 


in a night. Permanent .gardens, sustained 
interest, perpetual bloom! We can begin in 
a small way, with window- boxes, plant- 
tables, and piazza-boxes, and the end may 
be—the transformation of the entire village. 


— 


teacher’s time. Whatever is accomplished 
is reflected in the home-life. Children inter- 
est their parents who never cared before to 
have blossoming plants about the house, If 
this is very systematically carried out, the 
result may transform the appearance of whole 
neighborhoods. 

Let us begin with window- or piazza- 
boxes, First, we will interest a nurseryman 
in our cause, and get from him cuttings, ad- 
vice, and periodicals. Possibly the Village 
Improvement Society will help us. Some- 
body will give us the use of a window or a 
piazza (according to the season) in a central 
location if we cannot have a place in the 
Sunday-school, The soil in our piazza- or 
window-boxes, which we obtain from the 
greenhouse proprietor, should be from six to 
eight inches deep, — never less than six 
inches. Our bulbs ought to be potted in 
October, and left in a cool place until about 
a month before we propose to have them 
blossom. Give the bulbs plenty of drainage. 

Of course we will attempt to grow only 
the hardy plants; but these must be planted 
with discrimination in our boxes. Little 
children haven’t patience to wait for seeds, 
so it is best to start them with something 
more tangible than bare ground. 
| Select plants for boxes which thrive well 
together, and which harmonize in color. 


plants or vines around the edge. 
boxes so that they may be turned and sunned 
evenly. Have holes bored for drainage, and 
keep a zinc pan underneath. 

For sunny windows in warm rooms, plant 
geraniums, bulbs, mignonette, salvias. For 
north windows, plant begonias, bulbs, ferns, 





In the spring, each child set out his | 


Difficulties in the way are numerous, but let | 


us see what can be done. 

The plan has been tried of distributing 
seeds, plants, and bulbs among the children, 
with instructions about raising them at home. 
lhis is the more extravagant plan, because 


so much of the material is wasted through | 


carelessness, The teacher cannot very well 
superintend so many scattered . window-gar- 
dens, The child is not especially inspired by 
the sight of one or two blossoming plants if 
he succeeds in raising them. To have the 
children work in superintended groups is 
much the better way, even if it takes the 


rex begonias, palms. For outside boxes, 
| from February to May, plant violets, pansies, 
forget-me-nots, and bulbs. 
| posures, plant begonias, coleus, marguerite, 
geraniums, salvias, verbenas. 
An effective addition to our window-garden 
One of 





Place tall plants in the center, and lew | 
Arrange | 


For sunny ex- | 


our own flower-garden prize-winners made a | 


beautiful grouping of maiden-hair fern and 

| globes of gold-fish. 

| lilies are easily raised, and make a lovely 
addition to a plant-table. 

In time we may aspire to a plot of ground. 

In that case, each child’s portion must be 


carefully staked out, and he must work in | 


his own plot exclusively. 

We must always be very particular that 
every plant shall be marked with its owner’s 
name. On all our festal days, the children 
can recognize their own blossoms in the 
decorations ; and in time, when we are able 
to send our flowers to the flower mission or 
to a children’s hospital, our children will 
know,’ down to the last posy, whose blos- 
soms went to gladden the hearts of the shut- 

| ins. —/Judia E. Peck, Northampton, Mass. 


7) 
Convention Calendar 


Texas, at Austin . ofhig 
Louisiana, at Baton Rouge . 


. March 19-22 
. March 24-26 


South Carolina, at Union. . . . April 1-3 | 
| North Carolina, at Burlington . April 7-9 
South Dakota, at Brookings . . April 7-9 | 
| Virginia, at Roanoke . .. . . April 14-16 | 
| Delaware, at Milford . April 16, 17 | 
| West Virginia, at Fairmont . . April 21-23 | 


California, at Santa Cruz . 


| Minnesota, at St. Paul . . . . April 21-23 
| Western Washington. at Seattle. . April 27-29 
| Oregon, at Forest Grove . . - . . April 27-29 

Mississippi, at Greenwood . . . . April 28-30 


Eastern Washington and Northern 

Idaho, at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho . May 4-6 
Kansas, at Wichita . ore tid i . . May 5-7 
Illinois, at Moody Institute, Summer 





School . . May § to August 3 
Idaho, at Boise . ote any . May 6-8 
Montana, at . May 11-13 
Illinois, at Dixon... . . May 19-21 
North Dakota, at Minot . . . May 19-21 

| Tennessee, at Nashville. . . . May 21, 22 
Wisconsin, at Weenali-Menasha. . May 26-28 
Indiana, at Vincennes . . June 2-4 
Arkansas, at Little Rock . June 3-5 
Nebraska, at Fremont. . June 9-11 
New York, at Albany . June 9-11 
Ohio, at Toledo . . June 9-11 


rath Triennial International Con- 
vention, at Louisville. . 

Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, Sum- 
mer School of Met! ods . June 28 to July 3 

Iowa, at Marshalltown June 29 to July 1 


. June 18-23 


Arkansas, 7th District Summer 
School, at Searcy 





Bowls of Chinese sacred | = 


burpees 
Sccds Grow! 


And the Burpee Business Grows! 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more 
seeds than ever before in any one 
year and in 1908 we shall sell even 
more. You will understand ‘the 
reason why’’: when you read 


Burpee’s New 
Farm Annual 
For 1908 


This complete boox 
bound in lithographed 
covers and containi 
also six superb colo 








“ THE 








plates painted from SEAL OF 
nature, is Yours for 
the asking — provided QUALITY”’ 





you havea garden and 
will mention where you saw this advertise- 
ment. It is an elegant book—the best seed 
catalog we have yet issued—and offers 
some most remarkable ‘‘NEw CREATIONS” 
in Vegetables and Flowers, which can be 
obtained only direct from us. Many a win- 
ter’s eveningcan bespent profitably in plan- 
sing your arden, by .a carefulstudy of this 
book. Shallwesend youa copy? If you ap- 
preciate Quality in Seeds you willsay Yes/ 
If so, write to-day—do not put off and 
possibly forget until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House, 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC CITY 


is always delightful, 
and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is in the very centre of 
its varied attractions. 
There is no better time 
for a visit than now. 
Write for Illustrated 
Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN 





ON THE BEACH 











HALLOWED HYMNS .wto. 


son ot IRA D. 
WORTH WHILE SEEING—EVEN OUT OF CURIOSITY 





100 sew tongs VUST PUBLISHED Tizzc. 
Boards $25—Cloth $30 per 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable copies mailed to “ earnest inguirers"’ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 











Advertisers. nowadays give close at- 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 


=e 








When answering advertisements mention this paper. 














Pews, Pulpits, Altar Chairs 
Sundayrs¢hool Seats, portable | 


munion tables, lodge furniture, 








| The Making of a Teacher 
By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Price, $1.00, net. The Sunday School Times 


Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


were! 








chairs, collection plates, com- 














: turing Co., 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.2z1. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


come DE LES 


Chicago, Ill. 














Memorial 
Bells 





. April 21-23 | 


Peal UcSuane Ge Foonont Co., Bartuont, Mo., U.S.A 


The Bible Significance of East 
and West showing that the millennium is near, 


. based on a discovery in Bible Sym- 
bolism. John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia. 
113pp- 90cents net, or any Pittsburgh book store. 

















Classified Advertising 











Shorthand 


PARAGON SHORTHAND.—Learned in one week. 
Ye ye ee invention by expert stenographer; not by 
mere theorist. 





Speed capacity beyond reach of the 
and. Easiest to read. Address Paragon Shorthand 
Institute, 15 Camp Street, New Orleans, 


For Bible Students 


APDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MEMORY. Mailed free to.introduce educational 

works. Mention this paper for leaflets on Memorizing 

eee. The Memory Library, 14 Park Place, New 
ork. 











Agents Wanted 





00 every month selling wonderful seven-piece 
Kitchen Set. Send for sworn statement of $12 
aily profit. Outfit free. 
S. Thomas Mfg. Co., 185 G. St., Dayton, O. 


Motion Pictures 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 

Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Company, 
809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Financial 


S} X PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
" $2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
pee investors during past.z2. years. Write for book- 
et. New York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















You have something to sell that somebody 
else would want to buy if he knew of it. 


| Jsn’t the Times’ Classified Advertising De- 


. July 8-14 | partment the connecting-link ? 








Ghe Sunday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, February 22, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
| Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
| ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
| new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
| One copy, or any number of 
$1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


| FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive year] or half- 
yonesy subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 








The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies .@ any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
| be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting A G d 
By Robert E. Speer OO 

omar mesuree mri | Qalar y 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week t re 


MON.—Considering our end (Deut. 32 : 
28-29) 


tuss.—Gaining windom (Prov. 2 «8 |! Coanwassers 


THURS.— Numbering our days (Psa. go : 











9, 12). a: 

a “hricti c In the place of the usual commission we are 

FRI. —Diligent Christians (2 Pet. 1 : 10-14). peak seule a definite monthly salary to can- 

Sat.-—Watchfulness (Matt. 24 : 42-51). vassers for The Young Man in Business, 
the little magazine with ginger in it. Ever 

man under seventy wants it either for himself 

















The American 
Standard 
Bible 


requires no dictionary to 
make the meaning plain. 
It is a new translation of 
the original into modern 
English by eminent schol- 
ars after 29 years of careful study. It 
brings out the meaning with added force 
and beauty. 

For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 

Interesting Booklet Sent Free 

Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work. It will give you a true idea of what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 





























tins and cooking utensils. Every thing] | cannot prevent its coming and we cannot 
: F = ; : New S. S. Services or Programs 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking f | hinder its going. The best that we can do NATURE'S RESURRECTION, by ES. Lorens 


pans can be scoured with is to fill it as it flies with the best things. CHRIST VICTORIOUS, by Ira B. Wilson 
Usual Prices. A sample of each free to super- 


Falling short of that, we can send it by empty intendent or chorister mentioning this paper. 
or laden with vain burdens or with a cargo 
positively evil. Easter Treasury No. 13 

2 Recitation, Exercise, Drill and Tableau Book- 


let. Exceptional Primary Material. 15 cents 











till they look like new, and half the To use time well we must anticipate its Per copy post-paid. 

drudgery of cooking will be saved iff | coming. If we have made no preparation fer New 1908 S. S. Song-Book 

there is never any accumulation off | 1% !t will be gone before we are aware, or UNITED PRAISE, by Lorenz and Wilson 
have had opportunity to laden it with our | 224 Pages, over 100 new songs, bound in cloth 

grease to fight. ave hac 4 pportu y . , boards. Price 35 cents per copy, $25.00 per 
cargo. Every one ought to have things on hundred. A returnable copy sent post-paid 





er ; ; F for 30 days’ ination b ti thi 
hand only waiting for time in which to do paper. a 


them, people to see, books to read, things to : 
FIVE-DRAWER HEAD I I If we can’t keep oe Catalogue of Sunday-school music, anthems, 
Do 2 


kni write, duties to do. ; sheet music, male chorus music, organ music, 
G enow things in our minds, we ought to have lists, free by mentioning this paper. 


















and as soon as one task is done and we have 
“ . H ' 
time for another, we should turn to it. 150 vee Lenses Pustisnine oe. at. 
z NEW YORE DAYTON, OHIO 





We should accustom ourselves to the wise 





Donesite the wae oe ten pears time. or his employees. Write quick. religious world. 
ve an instance of husbanding odd moments. 
The Cook of Spotless Town you see Mention work for which more time is needed. THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
, ROBERT HARDING CO., Richmond, Va. Bible Publishers for 30 years. 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, ECAN save up money or books, but 7 ’ 37 a East 18th Street, New York 
She holds it in her fingers now. there is one thing we cannot save; that 
7 aie titan tes — istime. Every one of us must spend | =™ . mem —- 
‘Tw ghten her domestic woo— time and we all spend it at the same rate and we EGREE COURSES ATHOME. Write Pres. C. 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. all have the pst gear tospend. Useit we D Parton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. A ty T E R 
Wh os : a ki h must in spite of ourselves, because it simply x 
ere there is good cooking thef | passes through our hands whether we will SERVICES 
dresser will always be fullof well kept} |or no. So long as we are here, we EASTER M USIC ¢ 


‘* Lilies of Easter ”’ 
(Music and word edition) 
*¢ Easter in Scripture and Song ’”’ 
- (Music edition only) 
TEN in stamps, with your name and address, 


will bring complete sample packet con- 
taining one each of the above services ; 
CENTS also illustrated circular of Easter col- 
lection helps, besides our 112-page cata- 
logue of Easter cards, booklets, novelties, wall hangers, 
bookmarks, and innumerable Sunday-school supplies. 


MacCalla & Co., Ince, 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


FASTER, 1908 


Ss New SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
$4 the hundred, net; 55 cents the dozen by mail. 


The Song of Triumph 





10 cents in stamps 


E| The Glorious Dawn pene hey coma 


R| Calvary’s Conqueror 


A special department of Easter songs may be found in 
our great Sunday-school song book ‘*‘The Voice of 
Praise,’’ $25 the hundred. Returnable sample free. 


Hall-Mack Co., Philadelphia, New Y ork,Chicago 














use of odds and ends of time. Many great 
‘asked. ; : ; 

Look for sewing machines in discoveries and achievements are due to the | ff 
.Catalogu mt busy use of fragments of minutes. Each 

Book,” and see the great offers 


| one of us has many of these fragments during 

| the day, whose wide use would greatly enrich 
we will now send you. Address | us and our service of others. Our trouble is, < t u d e, H 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chioago | however, that we make ourselves depend- | 


| ent on tools and surroundings, so that if any 











postal and say, 
new free Sewing Machine 









ment for work, we do not know what to do 
with them. But if we will only look around 


of these spare bits of time come to us 
away from our accustomed place or equip- e ospe Od Oo n 


elps for 




















By foresight we can prevent this. Time is 

not given us to be merely killed or passed. | 
It is given to be used, and we do wrong to | 
waste it in mere pastimes or in repining of | 





Ties first year. Seed, 10c per generous 

kage. Write forour book on seeds, 

Pe ulbs and plants—sent free. 
L. L. MAY & CO, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Four simple sketches showing in de- 
tail the travels of Christ from point to 
point; accompanied by. an outline of 
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- any sort. In his speech at the inauguration | events. A compact ready-reference 

Coffee Drinking of the Cobden Memorial, John Bnght told | chart, folded within stiff covers, mak- 

A Doctor Says it Weakens the Heart | of a great light which Cobden had brought to | ing a booklet 3%4x6% inches. For 

sf “ie cai? him once in an hour of shock and sorrow: | teacher or scholar; for home use or 
In my opinion,” says a well-known | use in class, 20 cents each. 


German physician, ‘‘no one can truth- | ‘*T was in despair, for the light and sun- 





fully say that coffee agrees with him, as it | shine of my house had been extinguished, 2 
has long since been proved that caffeine, | All that was left on earth of my young wife, . 
contained in coffee, is an injurious, poison- | ¢xcept the memory of a sainted life and of a | Outline Harmony of 
ous substance which weakens and de- | to brief happiness, was lying still and cold the Gospels 
generates the heart muscles. |in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden 

‘‘For this reason the regutar use of | called upon me as his friend, and addressed By M.: B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
coffee, soon or late, causes a condition | ™¢, aS you might suppose, in words of con- A very simple eight-page pamphlet, 


of undernourishment, which leads to | dolence. After a time he looked up and showing probable time and place of 

various kinds of organic disease. said, ‘There are thousands of houses in events, and indicating where each event 
‘Convinced of this fact, I have often | England at this moment where wives, moth- is mentioned in the Gospel narratives. 

sought for some healthful beverage to | &; and children are dying of hunger. Now,’ Io cents in paper; 25 cents folded 

use instead of coffee. At last I found | he said, ‘when the first paroxysm of grief eithia «tiff cavera, 

the thing desired in Postum. Having | is past, I would advise you to come with me, 


had occasion to forbid people using | 2nd we will never rest until the Corn Law is 2 

coffee, whose hearts were affected, [| repealed.’ I accepted his invitation... > . 

have recommended Postum as a bever- | Since then, though there has been suffering, Light and Shade Relief Map 
age, since it is free from all injurious or ' and much suffering, in many houses in Eng- of Palestine 


exciting substances. I know this from land, yet no wife, and no mother, and no oye : 
results in my own family, and among | child, has starved to death as the result of a It is like a view of the land from a 
patients. | famine made by law.’’ balloon, showing principal places and 


‘* Hundreds of persons who now use This is the way to use time—in the service elevations and _ depressions. Smaller 
Postum in place of coffee, are greatly | of mankind and to the glory of God, maps, 25 cents «nd 50 cents; wall 
benefited thereby.” ‘‘There’s a Rea- SES tet map, $2.00. 


son.” ru O Pgueie con- 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle FUROPE THE IDEAL $250 pet po A . 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to} © way lect party. Ap- The Sunday School Times Company, 


y NOW. Moderate price summer tour. J. P.Graham, 

















us we will always find some instrument we 
can use, a book to read, a person to speak | 
Grow from Seed First Year ¢ ? P ° ° 
A new and delicious garden fruit, jet black in to, a deed to do. A Chart The Deity of Jesus Christ 
color one eee — of gooseberries. Can % i e A di to the G 1 of h 
Sat Tauch better for pies, jellies and sauces, We need to be courageous not to be drawn of Christ’s Journeyings ccording to the Gospel of John 
y to t seed and cultivate i See whi oi) oi 
Seistedicc, Wil nesdaes anantitienedind, into places or surroundings which kill time. By C. E. Arnold, A.M. By S. W. Pratt, D.D. 


JUST ISSUE D 

Dr. Pratt makes a careful analysis of 
the Gospel of John, and enumerates the 
elements in the Gospel which witness to 
the deity of Christ—as, the miracles, 
the crucifixion, the resurrection, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The New York Observer, of Decem- 
ber 26, 1907, suys: ‘* The book is par- 
ticularly valuable for use in connection 
with the International Lessons for the 
first six months of 1908.’’ 

50 cents, net, postpaid ; cloth-bound, 
165 pages. 
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The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures 


Showing manners and customs and 
geographical sites. A picture for each 
lesson, andamap. 10 cents a quarter. 


2 


The Gospel 
According to John 


Textonly. Limp cloth cover, 23,x4% 
inches. 3 cents each, postpaid. 


1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Wellville,” in pkgs. Prin. Lawrence School, Box 1os5 M, Pittshurgn, Pa. 





